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Fiditorial, 


IMITATION BUTTERS. 





is this butter made of ?” is becom- 
to 


‘What 


a question of no 


1 


interest those 


} 
smai 


vho sit down to partake of their daily meal, 
t who do not wholiy prepare all the food 


ey consume. Butter may not be adulter- 


ted or counterfeited more than many other 


articles of food in daily use. Flour, sugar, 


coffee, and all the spices are un- 


tea, 
lerstood to be more or less subject to adul- 


syrups, 
ration, though investigations by boards of 

ndicate that adulterations in the staple 
es of diet are far less frequent than many 


ple probably imagine. There is no de- 
¢ it, however, that there is a consider- 
ible amount of ‘‘shoddy” to be found in 


early all departments of trade. 
Ihe American people have acquired the 


reputation of cheating in their manufactures, 
but possibly do not deserve the reputation 

in do the people of other countries. 
iluman nature is much the same wherever 


or goods are largely the result 
on the part of the public for 
ieap, a demand, however, which 
in a measure at least, due to the ig- 
of the A portion of the 
g classes are almost compelled to 


consumer. 


oods, whether it be food or 


low price g 
thing, for the reason that they have little 
with. Nor are low priced goods 


the ab- 


laundry conveniences, paper collars 


ly dear goods to buy. In 
paper napkins may be as economical as 
st linen. In the hands of a clumsy 
in, perhaps, a cheap, clumsy hoe or 
iy do as good service as tools made 


We doubt 


t, however, that the greatest call for cheap 


finished in the best style. 


ls comes from those who sell them to the 
goods usually pay 


est profit for a time, at least. 


mer, for imitation 


recently, with an American 


(onversing 


t of one of the great English steel manu- 


turing firms, we asked him how it hap- 
that he could obtain trade in this 

try for grades of steel that our own 

are supposed to be making. His re- 

was that American manufacturers could, 


they would, make just as good steel as any 


nade in England, and make it at a 


profit, too, but in America, he said, 


people are not satisfied in making a 
fit on a good thing, but you want to 
‘le more, and in order to do so, 
er having established a name and reputa- 
let down on the quality of 
made, while our English houses of 
ng standing, with their business handed 
down from father to son in the same family 
for several generations, take pride in keeping 
ip the good name of the concern.” 
The atmosphere in America is the most 
the 


1 to have full liberty to act out his own 


ee in world. Every individual is sup- 
ire, so long as his acts are not particu- 


ffensive or dangerous to the safety of 


wn neighbors, and it would be strange 
( were not occasionally some to be 
who are ready to take undue advan- 


his personal freedom. The safety 


yple 


ple depends not so much upon the 
thrown around them by govern- 
is upon the general intelligence of the 


+ 


pie themselves. The more intelligent the 


the less likely he is to buy shoddy for 
poor iron for fine steel, or imita- 
the 


for genuine product of the 


ibject in dispute is ever seen in 


same light by the disputing par- 


ntention now existing between the 

ind the manufacturers of, and deal- 

rious dairy products, it is argued by 

that the goods they make and sell 

pure and wholesome, and that the 

s the greatest gainer from their in- 

They say that were it not for 

margarine and butterine the price of dairy 
tter would, before this, have risen beyond 
e reach of any but the wealthier classes, 
it poor people would be compelled to eat 
bread dry. They also claim that the 

rs are benefited because of the new de- 

r tallow and lard used in the manu- 
f butter. And 
m further, that butter of the best 


imitation of 


( some 
higher than ever before, because 
the best 
‘antities for mixing into their lard 


en must have in large 
and tal- 
The far- 
e other hand, contend that 


these sell as butter. 


make 
tl imita- 
are a fraud, and that they are 

t deceived public at prices which hon- 

tirymen can not compete with. 

‘he Gairyman complains because he im- 
nes his occupation will soon be gone, and 
leomargarine and butterine men reply 


that 


it ought to go, for their imitations or 
‘stitutes, or whatever they may be called, 


are not only cheaper, but really better than 
the dairy butter that the public has formerly 
»een compelled to put up with or go without. 
lhus far, the war has been confined almost 
: xclusively to the manufacturers of these dif- 
' products. The consumers have quietly 
stood by and taken their choice, as they have 
Pn d, between butter and the imitations 
' batter. Many buyers, agreeing with the 
a © men, claim that the imitation articles 


preferable to farmers’ butter, and too 
often this is true. 

lhe farmers are beginning 
ment to shut up th 
itation butters 


to ask govern- 
1€ oleo factories, or tax im- 
out of existenee, to save the 
; 8 of the country from ruin. It 
— to us that there is a degree of right 
ib on both sides. If one must choose 
ry : si fresh candle and rancid cow butter 

wricating one’s slice of bread, it would 


1, . 
“airy interest 








certainly seem that the choice should be made 
entirely a free one. And if the candle can 
be put up in a more attractive, and more 
palatable condition than when intended solely 
for giving light, the consumer is certainly in 
no way injured, provided no harmful pro- 
cesses or mixtures are introduced in making 
the change. 

The leading manufacturers of tallow and 
lard butter, we have reason to believe, do 
make a clean, wholesome article of food. 
Neither leaf lard is objec- 
tionable in the kitchens of most American 
but those who choose to use them 
like to know what they are using. and they 
dislike to pay more for them than they ought. 
There is no good reason, that we know of, to 
doubt that the manufacturers of oleomarga- 
rine and butterine also sell these products of 
The 
factories are usually open to inspection, and 
in those we have visited as much neatness and 


beef suet, nor 


families, 


their factories for just what they are. 


honesty prevails as prevails in most dairy 
rooms. But when the public learns that 
scores of patents have been granted in Wash- 
ington for making butter imitations from in- 
ferior materials, or by the use of objection- 
able drags, the public calls for some kind of 
safeguard beside the statements of irrespon- 
sible grocers, to ensure them that what is of- 
fered and paid for as butter shall at least be 
free from objectionable ingredients. The 
list of patents copied by Commissioner Col- 
man, and published in the Farmer last week 
is not likely to increase one's faith in the 
purity of any butter samples of the history of 
which the consumer is not fully informed. 
The publication of such facts as those gather- 
ed by the Commissioner must have the imme- 
diate effect of decreasing the consumption of 
butter. They tend to throw a suspicion upon 
all butter not made under one’s own eye. 
But have been accustomed to us- 
ing butter too long to give it up readily. 
There must be a reaction, and if the dairy- 


Americans 


men of the ccuntry will improve the charac- 
ter of real butter so that it shall not be infe- 
rior to good imitation products, they will find 
a growing demand for it, a demand that will 
be increased in consequence of the suspicion 
which hangs over dairy goods in the general 
market. 

Some of the dairymen of the country would 
like to have laws enacted that would prevent 
the manufacture of oleomargarine and butter- 
rine, making it a criminal offence to do so, and 
for no other reason than that its manufacture 
injures their own business. Laws enacted on 
such a basis would be the laws of might rather 
than laws of right. ‘The oleo and lard ven- 
ders have as good a right to pursue their vo- 
cation as dairymen have to pursue theirs. 
The consumer, however, has a right to know 
what he pays his money for, and both dairy- 
man and consumer have the right to demand 
that the term ‘*butter”, which has so long 
been used to designate the fatty product of 
milk, shall mean butter and nothing else. 
The demand made by the dairymen, that imi- 
tations of, or substitutes for butter, shall be 
sold for just what they are, is a just one, and 
if the oleo manufacturers were quite fair they 
would acceed to the demand. They claim 
their product is as good, as or better, than 
dairy butter, and that it can be afforded fora 
much smaller price, and yet they also know 
that when it passes from the retailer to the 
consumer, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, 
it is passed as dairy butter and under a price 
accordingly. 

At the Fat Stock Show in Chicago there 
was a dairy department and a very large dis- 
In the same Show 
was a very large and attractive display of beef 


play of butter was made. 


and pork fats put up in the form of butter, 
and which is sold in packages bearing ‘‘Finest 
Creamery,” and ‘*Pure Dairy” in the stencil 
marking. Does any one doubt that these 
The wholesale 


price of the ‘‘Finest Creamery” was eighteen 


terms are used to deceive ? 


of the **Pure Dairy” thirteen cents 


cents, and 
1. The composition of the one was 


per pound. 
fifty per cent lard, of the other seventy-five 
per cent lard, or as the manufacturers term 
it, ‘‘neutral,” the balance being butter bought 
Either of 
these brands, when in the hands of the coun- 


of the creameries in the country. 


try grocers at the East, will be sold only a 
cent or two below the price of pure butter, 
which fact offers the retailer a high premium 
for handling the bogus article in place of the 
genuine goods. As already stated, we see 
no way out of this but for dairymen to make 
butter that is better than imitations; to put 
their name or trade mark upon it, and then 
demand that spurious compounds shall be sold 
as such and not as butter. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF FODDERS. 





What would commonly be held to be a fair price 
to pay for cornstalks, (stover,) in Massachusetts, 
in places where good English hay commands $20 
the ton? Is it reasonable to assume that swale 
hay can generally be bought throughout the State 
for half the price of English ? STUDENT. 


Corn stover varies so greatly in quality that 
no price can be named for it that will be sure 
to represent the value of any given lot. If 
left standing in the field till the corn is ripe 
enough to crib, it is often very much injured 
by long exposure to bad weather. It may 
become not only over ripe, dead, but actually 
rotten and practically worthless, or nearly so. 
Sometimes heavy winds blow it down, and it 
gets partly covered with mud or sand, which 
adds to the injury, as cattle will not eat it 
well if very gritty. Such fodder may be 
dear at five dollars per ton when good hay is 
worth twenty dollars. If corn is cut and well 
stooked as soon as the grain begins to glaze 
over, and the weather is favorable for curing 
it bright and green, and it can be housed and 
kept sound till used, it will be worth at least 
two or three times as much as if cut late and 
Where good Eng- 
lish hay is worth $20 per ton, corn fodder 
‘as it runs” is valued, by those who purchase 
it, at from five or six dollars to ten or twelve 
per ton. There are farmers who raise corn 
and sell their hay, and who believe that when 
the corn fodder is well secured its real value 
for feed is equal to the value of the best hay. 


exposed to bad weather. 


Hon. George S. Boutwell is a large corn 
grower, and in an address before a meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture once stated that he considered that a ton 
of corn fodder, well cured, was equivalent to 
a ton of hay for feeding his cows for the 
production of milk, and that every ton of 
corn fodder so cured and fed enabled him to 
sell a like quantity of his English hay. Mr. 
Elbridge Cushman of Lakeville is another 
Massachusetts farmer who values good corn 
stover nearly or quite equal to English hay. 
Corn fodder is so much more difficult than hay 
to cure properly that the latter will usually 
be worth more than the former per ton. If 
all the farmers in the State were to vote on 
the question, it is doubtful if corn stover 
would be appraised much over half the price 
of good English hay. Swale hay also varies 
so much in actual value that no set rules 
can be given for appraising it. Its value will 
vary from one-third to two-thirds the selling 
price of English hay. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that there is less demand in 
market for the coarser fodders of the farm, 
such as corn fodder, swale hay, and grain 
straw, than for good English hay, and that 
consequently they may often be bought for less 
than their relative value. Also that coarse, 
cheap fodders, given in connection with suit- 
able rations of grain, will be far more eco- 


“sweat. 








nomical, from a money stand point, than the 
hay without the grain. We cannot believe 
that the best English hay at twenty dollars or 
more per ton is so economical a food for cat- 
tle as the coarser fodder given with grain, 
whether the coarse fodders are raised, or 
bought at such prices as they will usually sell 
for. We should say that good swale hay can- 
not usually be bought for one-half the price 
of good English hay, but that wet meadow 
hay can be bought for one-half the price or a 
little less. The best swale hay is sometimes 
worth almost as much as the best of upland 


hay. 





ORGANIZED EFFORT. 





The Boston Chamber of Commerce is an 
organization of commission men and dealers 
in country produce, grain and general mer- 
chandise. The objects of the association, as 
stated by a member, are to acquire statistics 
and facts concerning the crops, how much to 
expect, and what the prospects for placing. 
Telegraphic despatches are received and 
posted daily or hourly from all shipping 
points, and daily calls and sales are made. 
Arrivals and shipments to arrive, are an- 
nounced on bulletin boards, so that every 
member can at all times with a 
large degree of accuracy the actual present 
condition of the market, and the prospects 
for the immediate future. 
at the present time numbers about 800, and 
the membership fee is $250, with an annual 
assessment of ten dollars. 

There is also a similar organization, styled 
Fruit and Produce 


determine 


The membership 


the Boston Exchange, 


having similar objects in view. If any meas- 
ures for increasing the facilities for handling 
goods are desired, as the quicker or safer 
transportation by rail or otherwise, the asso- 
ciation’s demands or requests are far more 
likely to be respectfully considered than if 
the same request had come from a single in- 
dividual. Could farmers see the importance 
of forming associations for the protection of 
their interests, and would they support such 
organizations, there is no doubt whatever that 
their interests would be much better repre- 
sented than is possible by individual effort 
alone. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


FEEDING FOR FLESH, 


To the inquiry from Royalston, Mass., how to 
feed a pair of thin oxen so as to cover their frames 
with muscle rather than fat, we would reply that 
old, thin oxen are not satisfactory animals to feed 
unless they are bought ata very low price. It 
true that the present demand is for good, rich, 
juicy, lean meat, rather than for chunks of grease 
that no one cares to eat. 
should begin with the yéung animal, which should 


is 


To grow good beef, one 


be so fed, from calfhood up, that it will increase 
in weight every day of its life. It is perfectly nat- 
ural for an animal to lay on good flesh up to the 
time it reaches maturity, provided it is fed upon 
nutritious food. After an animal has attained its 
full growth, and then becomes thin, and is crowded 
with fattening food while lying idle in the stable, 
such an animal wili incline to lay on fat in undue 
proportion to the muscle or lean meat. Perhaps 
as good a way as any for fattening oxen, is to work 
them moderately, and feed well for a year or more, 
according the condition when received. Muscle re- 
quires, for its healthful growth and maintenance, 
a degree of exercise. The unused shrinks 
away, or ceases to increase, and surplus nutrition 


muscle 


may be disposed of in piles of fat laid on in parts 
of the body where it does not add to the value of 
the animal as food. A lean ox, or other animal, 
will make better meat, if a long time be taken 
for the rebuilding. Old, lean oxen, worked mod- 
erately, and well fed for eighteen months, may 
make fair beef, but young ones will make better, 
and at greatly reduced cost. 
of good hay or pasture feed, wheat bran, oats or 
oil cake meal and corn meal, will make a more 
satisfactory gain on animals than will hay and 


A ration composed 


corn meal alone. 


KEEPING CABBAGES IN WINTER. 


Remembering that Mr. Monroe Morse of Medway, 
Mass., had been quite successful in keeping cab- 
bages bright and sound through the winter, we ad- 
dressed him a note asking fur his methods and ex- 
perience in this line. The following reply was re- 
ceived from Morse : 

In regard to keeping cabbages over winter, the 
method to be adopted would depend much upon 
the quantity to be preserved. A small quantity 
can be kept in a dry, cool cellar, if they are placed 
up from the cellar bottom and not piled so as to 
sweat. The heads may be trimmed and placed in 
the natural upright position. It is not well to lay 
them so the tender top of the heads will be bruised. 
If a cold, dry cellar, under some out building, was 
available, it might be filled two or three feet deep 
with the trimmed heads, about the time cold 
weather sets in, say Dec. Ist, and covered with 
loose litter, just sufficient to prevent hard freezing. 
If warm weather comes in the winter, it would be 
necessary to watch, and uncover if they begin to 
If they can be kept cool and dry, they will 
not decay. I have several times kept considerable 
quantities by placing them in beds with the roots 
and some of the leaves on, setting them as closely 
as possible in the natural upright position, and 
packing the dirt well up around the stump. The 
bed should be in a well drained position, with a 
southerly exposure, for best results. A covering of 
leaves or some kind of litter, sufficient to keep out 
severe frost, should be applied, and if the winter is 
not too variable in temperature, they will keep 
very well. I have found it hard to adjust the coy- 
ering just right. Sometimes severe frost will come 
when the ground is bare of snow, and if the cover- 
ing is sufficient to protect them in such weather, 
they would be likely to grow and rot if buried for 
several weeks under a foot or two of snow. They 
will keep if covered with eight or ten inches of soil 
in the beds as above described, but when so cov- 
ered, they are not accessible until the ground thaws 
in spring. I have given you the best knewledge | 
have, but I think what I do not know about it, if 
told, would make a much longer article. 

M. Morse. 


SINGULAR DISEASE IN FOWLS. 

Can any reader of the New ENGLAND FARMER 
tell me what the trouble was with a Brahma pul- 
let, which I had killed because she was covered 
with hard bunches all over her body and legs. 
The bunches were dry and hard, and looked as 
much as anything like dried scabs. The pullet 
ate well, but walked with difficulty, frequently 
stopping. I can find no mention of such a trouble 
in my poultry book, and shall be glad to learn the 
cause and cure. Can any reader of the FARMER 
throw any light on the subject ? C. H. C. 

Rockland, Mass., Nov. 24, 1885. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—A large proportion of the most successful bee- 
keepers in this country are ministers. Several rec- 
tors of the Established church in England give in- 
struction in bee-keeping to their parishioners. 

—Many prominent sheep raisers in Tennessee 
have resolved to abandon the business, owing to 
the want of a dog law, asserting that 300,000 sheep 
cannot be maintained against 500,000 dogs. 

—Director S. W. Johnson of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, found upon analysis that 
about two-thirds of the “Charter Oak Fertilizer 
consists of water, sand and soil.” “Cost per ton, 
$30; valuation $8 26.” 

—Hogs differ as much as other animals in their 
ability to take on fat. Thirty young hogs of im- 
proved breeds will gain much faster on the same 
amount of food than old and unthrifty animals 
that belong to no recognized breed. 

—It is claimed that the sugar beet in California 
does not exhaust the soil. A beet raiser reports 
raising on his ground from fourteen to twenty- 
nine tons per acre in four years, planting on the 
same ground each year without fertilizers. 

—The caterpillars were doing great damage to 
the cotton crop in Kershaw county, S. C., when the 
rice birds came along in swarms and made short 
work of them. Rice birds are New England bob- 
olinks gone South for the winter. 


—Theodore Roosevelt does not believe in the big 
thousand acre farms of the West, and says that in 
almost every case these farms have really bank- 
rupted most of the rich men who tried to run 
them, but who have had to back down before the 
enterprise and industry of the small farmers. 


—The experiment of milking cows three times a 
day was tried at the Iowa agricultural college, and 
the average daily gain of the herd was four 
pounds, or half enough to pay for the extra trou- 
ble and expense. The increase in milk is not con- 
sidered sufficient to pay for the labor and expense ; 
even when cows yielding over twenty quarts daily 
are used. The only advantage is that the cows 
will have to be kept in the barnyard and soiled, 
thereby effecting a greater saving of manure. 


—During last year bees in Ohio gathered 1,731,- 
085 pounds of honey, estimated to be worth $276,- 
975, while the fowls produced 32,602,321 dozen of 
eggs, valued at $4,800,348. The value of the eggs 
was nearly equal to that of the wool produced in 
the State. 

—<A London paper claims that “there is no better 
way of securing a heavy crop of peaches and nec- 
tarines than by putting a coiony of bees in the 
house when the trees are in blossom.” The Eng- 
lish grow peaches in hot houses, but a hive may 
also be useful in the orchards here. 

—A Prairie Farmer correspondent kills Canada 
thistles by pouring a small quantity of benzine 
around the roots. He claims that one application 
will do the business thoroughly. This isn’t exact- 
ly the time of year to try it, but it may be well to 
make a note of it for future reference. 

—One of the most wasteful practices, says the 
Stockman, is the too common one of feeding on the 
ground. Go where you will and you will find far- 
mers feeding their sheep on the ground in the 
worst weather that ever stormed. Not only out of 
consideration for the dumb animals, but as a mat- 
ter of economy, troughs should be constructed in 
which to place the feed. 

—Prof. Cook, in his paper on Economic Ento- 
mology, read before the American Pomological So- 
ciety, says the reason why imported insect pests 
are for a time more destructive than native species 
is in the fact that they have fewer parasites or 
predaceous enemies to contend with. In the course 
of a few years these enemies increase in such num- 
bers as to hold them in check. He said that new 
insect pests are learning to feed upon plants here- 
tofore not disturbed by them, so that the entomol- 
ogist has constant work before him. 

—The famous Lorillard faam in New Jersey con- 
tains 1000 acres. The barn has stalls for 56 horses ; 
40 hands and 15 teams are employed in the farm 
work. In one building are 200 stalls for cattle. 
The pigpen is 408 feet long aud holds 300 hogs. 
The corn crib holds 10,000 bushels of shelled corn. 
The stable in which the yearlings are housed con- 
tains 68 box stalls, and the centre of the three sec- 
tions of the building is covered with glass, and af- 
fords a dry place where the colts can exercise in 
wet weather. 

The “heroism” with which rich Jersey breed- 
ers are testing foods, in reckless pursuit of aston- 
ishing butter yield, “would amaze the ordinary 
farmer,” says an American correspondent of The 
London Agricultural Gazette. The writer knows 
aman who “killed four cows with heavy pea-meal 
rations,” and not one of these abused useful 
tures cost him less than $1500. He “‘blew up the 
machine” by high pressure—regardless of expense, 
prompted by the gambling spirit to “beat the 
record,” and unrestrained by the divine law of 
kindness to animals. 


crea- 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
IMPORTANCE OF FARMERS E\- 
PERIMENTING. 





Finding the application of phosphate and potash 
applied on grass early in spring, failed to indicate 
any special effect, prompted me to try something 
else, and near where the two were applied on the 
ith of June, a dressing of magnesic carbonate of 
lime, (Dolomite) was applied in the shape of the 
letters “June 4,” and strange as it may seem, in 
two weeks the outlines of the figure were plainly 
seen by the rapid development of red clover, where 
apparently there had been none before, it being a 
timothy and blue grass sod. At mowing time, the 
clover bed had made a rapid growth, and the figure 
was to be seen at some distance. After it was cut, 
a similar result took place, and soon the figure 
made its appearance, the clover being very luxuri- 
ant, whilst near by, little, or no clover was visible. 
In another portion of the field like results followed, 
using my initials, with the letter M, to indicate 
marble dust, such as is used for generating car- 
bonie acid in making soda or carbonic acid water 

Of the many applications I have made within 
the past fifteen years, I have never seen so quick 
decided effects as with this, and the natural 
Near the 
spot, in the spring, an application of a mixture of 


and 
question arises, to what is it due ? same 
acid phosphate, (dissolved S. C. phosphate,) mixed 
with finely powdered charcoal, was applied in the 
D, the name of the party 
mixture. This D could be distinctly 
the plain phosphate failed of 
Can the effect be traced to the 


form of a indicating 
making the 
traced out, whilst 
making any show. 
same cause? ‘To this conclusion I have come, and 
propose telling your readers why I do so; but first, 
I desire to again 
that carbonic acid is the great food of all plant life, 
and that the transformation of acid and water into 
organic matter takes place in the roots; that is, 


draw their attention to the fact 


the hydrogen of the water passes to carbonic acid, 
forming sugar or soluble starch, which, in turn, 
passes to all the other organic compounds, some of 
which contain a small percentage of nitrogen, such 
as gluten and albumen. 

The old, and often repeated story of the oxyge- 
nation taking place in the leaves, which induces 
carbon to leave oxygen and unite with water, to 
form the soluble starch, or sugar, my limited 
kuowledge of chemistry fails to make clear that 
such is the true explanation, notwithstanding it is 
said carbonic acid disappears, and oxygen makes 
its appearance, by contact with the leaves. A rich, 
productive, black soil, is always rich with carbonic 
acid and nitrogen, not in the proportion of one to 
twenty-five hundred, as it is in the air, but one to 
three or four, according to good authority, and it 
is my firm conviction that to the absence of this 
carbonic acid can be traced much of the poverty of 
land. When, by long tillage, the elements of this 
acid are burnt out, and the gas consumed or con- 
verted into organic matter, as has been the case 
with millions of acres of our land, the true remedy 
is to pave the way to fertility by its introduction. 

When any organic matter decays, the first new 
compound is an acid, and this mingling with clay 
and sand, forms a soil, and when this acid meets a 
carbonate—and all productive soils must have lime 
and magnesia in the form of carbonate—the lime 
has no power of retaining carbonic acid and at 
once parts with it, and passes to the new acid, 
forming soluble salts of lime, and the freed car- 
bonic acid mingles in the soil, separating the par- 
ticles of sand and clay, as it does stiff and tough 
dough, and a light, porous mass comes to the front, 
presenting a soil of an absorbing nature, for the 
free circulation of air and moisture. 

And here I reach the issue I started with, that 
the result of the application of the marble dust was 
due to the carbonic acid. The land has been in 
grass for some years, hence many decayed roots of 
annuals have accumulated, which have passed to 
humus and other organic acid. The numerous 
rains this summer dissolved the carbonate of lime, 
and sinking down with the water, soon met this 
acid, and quickly the acid was driven away from 
the lime, although the two are very attractive to 
each other, and the great food of plants was found 
by the young roots of the clover, and a rapid de- 
velopment of organic matter took place, and soon 
the characters, “June 4,” came in view. It is not 
likely that this will continue long, as the acid will 
become neutralized, and the lime remain as a car- 
bonate, but ready for any new acid that may make 
its appearance, which is always taking place where 
vegetable matter is found in the land. 

The turning under of clover or any worthless 
weeds, followed by lime, where it is missing, must 
do good, and with the usual minerals found in 
most deposits of sand and clay, a fertile soi! will 
follow. This will explain how it was possible for 
the dust to act so promptly. Had there been no 
acid in the soil, I would be unable to attempt a 
speculation on the subject. 

Now for the action of the charcoal dust. We 
know that under a hundred degrees, carbon will 
slowly take oxygen and become carbonic acid 
The rain soon carries the dust beneath the surface, 
and the land being heated by the hot summer sun, 
the carbon is induced to slowly take up oxygen, 
pass to carbonic acid, and thus mingled with the 
sand and clay, presents the great plant food to the 
hungry roots, and this explains why the D came 
in full view. 

Just at this point a word of warning may not be 
out of place. Be careful not to lose this valuable 
food _by the burning up of your manure, and when 
I use this term I do not mean what has passed 
through the animal only, but everything of a vege- 
table nature. When this oxidation takes place 
too fast, the heat increases, and this induces a still 
more rapid oxidation, until the mass may pass to 
a mere pile of ashes. To get the full benefit of all 
the carbon, this must be avoided, and a slow 
change must be the condition, then the humus or 
carbonaceous matter will be saved. When a crop 
of green vegetation is turned under, the danger is 
over, and a good result will be the reward. 

At this time I have a very fine crop of wild car- 
rots going to seed on my grass lot. The roots and 
stems have done their duty, and the seed will show 
themselves after the next mowing season, and I 
only hope every square inch will have a good sized 
plant. A second trip of the mower will give a coat 





of manure that will prompt me to say “despise not 





the weeds when your land needs carbonaceous 
matter.” 

At this time, I have just completed one pile of 
such matter, 36 feet by 9 wide, and 5 high, com- 
posed of weeds, cut from ditch banks and marshy 
land, along with a number of wagon loads of 
peach stones, hauled from a canning house, near 
by. Although the stones may be slow in passing 
to humus, the elements are in them, to form it, 
and eventually will decay. A pile of such ma- 
terial, hauled out the last of August, on grass, 
having been collected last year, is acting finely, 
and the rank clover and timothy tells the tale of 
the importance of humus to trap the moisture, 
earbonic acid and ammonia. 

The marked effect of the ground limestone in- 
duced me to write to Sir J. B Lawes to give his 
explanation, as there must be a cause for it. In his 
reply, he states that he has seen like results from 
the application of chalk, (carbonate of lime,) but 
does not agree with me that the effect was due to 
the carbonic acid, as they have no evidence that 
roots take up carbonic acid on its road to sugar. 
I believe I have abundant evidence of it, and I 
hope, at the proper time, to give it to the public. 

Rock Salt, Kent Co., Md. A. P. & 


For the New England Farmer. 


WEST OR EAST? 





To the young man who desires to make the most 
possible of himself, the problem comes with telling 
force: Where is it best for me to locate? Is New 
England as good a field as the West for agricul- 
tural pursuits? ‘To the first no answer can be 
given which will please everyone. Taste has much 
to do in deciding the matter, and pride has more. 
To many the free and easy, rough society of the 
prairie has far more attractions than the more 
steady going, conservative, refined society of New 
England. I can only say that if they prefer a half 
savage state of existence, (of which I will speak 
later,) they will be disappointed. I say pride 
forces many a young man to leave his native 
home. I have talked with men who went West 
because they were too proud to stay in the East. 
They would not begin at the bottom, financially, 
and work up. Their school and college friends 
went to work in a store or shop, kept their hands 
white, dressed in style, and were disposed to cut 
the acquaintance of him who was once a com- 
panion, but who farm for a living. 
Again, young men must have ladies’ society, or de- 
generate into veritable boors. The girls of today 
will by a young farmer and take up with a 
counter-jumper, or a pettifogging lawyer because 
idiot says it Thus hundreds of 
young farmers, cut by every former acquaintance, 
and attempt to make 
friends, get soured against New England society, 
and for the West to take their 
among the rougher elements inhabiting the prairies. 


chose to 


pass 


some is genteel. 


frowned down at every 


leave chances 
The young farmers have it in their power to rem- 
They must make themselves 
Do 
let some bland, oily-tongued clerk set the style in 
You are in the majority, doit your- 
Conquer your pride (?) Mind not the 
slights of those who think themselves your supe- 


edy this if they will. 
felt in the community where they reside not 
your vicinity. 
selves. 
riors. Go to work manfully, earnestly, and you 
will soon have friends of far more value than those 
who deserted you because of your independence in 
choosing a tabooed calling. 

Whose products sell the best in market? Did 
you ever know of a merchant advertising for Llli- 
nois butter? No, but Vermont butter will sell be- 
fore that equally as good from other States, be- 
cause of its reputation. Vermont Ver- 
mont maple sugar, all have a world wide reputa- 
Why? Because of the sterling integrity of 
the makers, who will not sell a poor article because 
it is less work to make it, and for a tlme brings as 
And too, our markets are practi- 
cally at The 
takes our products off our hands at the highest 
New 
the best wherever they are sent. 


cheese, 


tion, 


much money. 


our doors. commission merchant 


rates. England products are recognized as 
Always receiv- 
ing the highest market rates for products, the av- 
erage New England farmer can obtain all the lux- 
uries and most of the necessaries of life as cheaply 
as his Western neighbor. Knowing this, why 
leave the old home made dear by so many tender 
memories ? 

the old farm. 


try 


Put your enterprise and money into 

If you must have something new, 
new methods and ideas. Study to get as good 
returns as possible for a liberal outlay rather than 
Put brains into your labor and you 
The far- 


a stinted one. 
will reap both knowledge and money. 
mer has never been the man he might, because he 


never has asserted his rights. Lawyers and poli- 
Let 


him put forth his energies in the prosecution of 


ticians have reaped the benefits of his labors. 


some needed reforms, and many of the impending 
sociological questions will vanish. Stay on the old 
farm, build up the old State, and in fifty years the 
crash which will otherwise come will be averted, 
and our country begin to be truly prosperous. 
No farmer, at any rate, can accomplish anything 
The fruits of his 
better morals, better society, and better 


by running from place to place. 
labor in 
government can be reaped only when planted by 
continuous lalor in one place. JANUS. 


For The 


FLORIDA EAST. 


New England Farmer. 





How to Get There, and a few Hints of What 
One Finds There. 

In coming to Jacksonville from the North, one 
has choice of a number of routes by sea and land, 
any of which are reasonably safe and as comfort- 
able as the circumstances allow. Then to reach 
the east coast region, by which is generally under- 
stood the land lying along the system of salt 
rivers or long bays extending most of the way 
from St. Augustine to Lake Worth, one may take 
a steamer from Jacksonville to New Smyrna, 
touching at St. Augustine, or may take a steamer 
up the St. Johns, and come across country by one 
of the various hack lines, or may come by rail to 
St. Augustine, and to New Smyrna and Titusville 
as soon as the roads are completed, which will be 
by January Ist, 1886, or sooner. Once arrived on 
the rivers and lagoons, one will find numerous 
watercraft of all sorts, shapes and sizes, by which 
he can travel. A canal company, which is engaged 
in deepening channels and connecting the different 
bodies of water, will shortly have continuous nav- 
igation open from St. Augustine to Jupiter Inlet 
without going on the ocean at all. 

If one comes across country from the St. Johns, 
he will see a good deal of low, wet land, scantily 
timbered with pitch pines and broken with occa- 
sional ponds and cypress swamps, and here and 
there an open savannah covered with wiry grass. 
This section is utilized for stock ranges, and thatis 
about the best that can be done with it. But when 
one gets nearer the coast, the rich hummock lands 
come in view, and to the Northern eye the sight is 
at first a strange one. Tall, tufted, cabbage palms, 
gnarled live oaks, dark green magnolias, and other 
strange trees, and all around, about, and over, the 
wild, woody, and often thorny vines. Here begin 
the orange groves; some wild ones bearing sour or 
bitter sweet fruit, not saleable but useful for 
drinks, and not bad to eat in late summer when 
other oranges are gone. But best and sweetest is 
the sweet fruit grown from seed, or budded on the 
wild stalks. "I know of no fruit tree that can com- 
pare for beauty with a well developed orange tree 
loaded with ripe fruit. Bananas are also grown 
well to the south; also a great many pineapples, 
and a great many other delicious fruits scarcely 
heard of at the North. This section has been re- 
mote and out of the way of travel till lately, but 
now the railroads are finding us out and travel is 
coming. Game and fish are very abundant, and 
the wild ducks, now in season, are bringing many 
sportsmen hither. There is much more to be said, 
but this may do for once. H. L. ©. 

Volusia County, Fla., Nov. 4, 1885. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHEASTERN 
VERMONT. 


In common with all people living in this great 
republic, the inhabitants of this portion of the little 
State of Vermont have abundant cause for grati- 
tude and thanksgiving. During the year now 
drawing to a close, spiritual, educational and ma- 
terial blessings, almost without number, have been 
kindly vouchsafed to us by the Giver of all good. 
As a rule, health has prevailed. No disease of ma- 
lignant character has decimated either our families 
or our flocks and herds. Cyclones, tornadoes, 
earthquakes, destructive hailstorms, and devastat- 
ing floods and fires have not laid waste our dwell- 
ings, nor destroyed our crops; nor has gaunt fam- 
ine come near our homes. The labors of the hus- 
bandman have been greatly successful, and a 
bountiful harvest of nearly all fruits of the earth 
which are usually cultivated in this latitude has 
been gathered during the summer and autumn of 
the present year. 

Owing to a cold, dry spell in the early part of 
June, grass did not give us so great a yield as its 
early appearance led us to expect, and for the 
same reason, Indian corn was not quite an aver- 





age crop, but neither of them was a failure, and 
both yielded fairly well. Other productions of the 
farm and garden were bounteous ; apples, especial- 
ly in this locality, were superabundant. 

About three inches of snow now whitens the 
earth here, but a few miles to the west of us, on the 
higher lands of the Green Mountains, it is several 
inches deeper, and sleighs are used to a consider- 
able extent. Last Friday, Nov. 27, the mercury 
was at zero at7 A. M.; the following morning it 
was 2 degrees above zero; and on Sunday morn- 
ing it was 4 degrees above. Since then, the weath- 
er has been warmer, and another storm 
kind is apparently approaching. 

J. H. StepMAN. 

West Brattleboro, Vt., Dec. eg 1885. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
WIRE FENCES. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction seems to be felt to- 
wards barbed wire fences. When it first made its 
appearance, it was thought by many to be just the 
thing, considering its cheapness, ease of building, 
and its apparent durability. But after watching 
it from the first, I conclude that it is very unsatis- 
factory ; and I have concluded that unless some 
other device is got out, I shall still build fences of 
pine stumps, and hemlock boards and chestnut 


posts. I know of no animal that should be fenced 
in with barbed wire fence. Horses and cattle get 


injured and killed by it quite often, and it pulls 
the wool from sheep, and in my opinion, it is a 
barbarous kind of fence that should by all means 
be abandoned. Pine stumps do not make the most 
ornamental fence there is, by any means, but it is 
durable, and will stop any kind of stock. Boards 
and chestnut posts also, make a good and durable 
fence, and it occupies but little space, looks well, 
and as yet, 1 know of nothing more satisfactory 
when the material can be obtained at a fair price. 
No barbed wire for me. F. H. D. 





Selections. 


CROSS-BRED SHEEP. 


However meretorious any of the pure-breds 
may be, cross-bred sheep very often pay best 
for fatting. Half-breds—that is the first cross 
between a pure-bred ram of any improved 
breed and a ewe of a different breed, are very 
generally credited with being the best for this 
purpose ; and both as regards early maturity 
and quality of mutton and wool, it generally 
is so. But the second, third, and other cross- 
es, need not necessarily be bad or degener- 
ated. If out-and-out crossing be continued, 
the original blood on one side will soon be 
lost, it true; but this is merely a matter 
requiring the guidance and discretion of the 
breeder; by in-and-in crossing, he just re- 
verses this tendency. ‘The great secret is to 
start with pure-blooded animals on both sides 


is 


the blood vessels. This is the usual system 
of slaughtering adult cattle, which may be ad- 
vantageously extended in principle to others 
of our domestic animals. 

Sheep and calves may be almost instanta- 
neously deprived of feeling, instead of, as is 
often the case, being allowed to continue to 
suffer until they bleed to death, by the ac- 
tion of a dexterous butcher or slaughter- 
man in pithing the spinal marrow, at the junc- 
tion of the head with the neck, at the same 
instant that the throat is cut. The anatomi- 
cal structure of these animals readily permits 
of this being done when the nose is straight- 
ened in a line with the spine. 

Pigs, under the nal system of slaughter, 
by cutting their throats, are often heard 
screeching or squealing in death agony for a 
considerable time, dependent for duration up- 
on the skill or ignorance of the operator, but 
if poleaxed at first, death is both painless and 
I remember some years since hav- 
ing to superintend for the local authority th: 
slaughter of about fifty pigs affected with 
‘‘swine fever.” ‘The system of poleaxing was 
adopted, all the animals being driven into one 
shed, and nobody outside of the door would 
have been aware that anything of the sort was 
going on inside. As pigs are usually killed 
before they attain a great age, the bones of 
the skull are most easily penetrated, and the 
difficulty of catching, tying, and dragging un- 
willingly to the spot chosen for the operation 
is dispensed with. 

Poultry, in these parts, are usually killed 
by cutting the palate or roof of the mouth. I 
know of no better system, provided that a 
stiff-backed knife is used, and the brain—the 
seat of feeling—is penetrated at the base, 
where the bones are softest, from the roof of 
the mouth, at the earliest moment. In dis- 
tricts where the throat is cut, the spinal mar- 
row should be pithed or severed instantly 
J. P. Heath, M. R. C. V. S., Exeter, in Vete- 


rinarian. 


noiseless. 


SHEEP IN THE PEN YARD. 





Why is it that so many lose sheep in the 
winter? Is it because sheep cannot stand our 
hard winters? That hardly seems probable, 
for they are naturally adapted to a cold cli- 


mate. Many farmers who never lose an an! 
mal of any other species are constantly losing 
shee p- It does not seem to be lack of feed 





—animals that will leave their type in the pro- | 


geny. Good and bad qualities, it is to be 
remembered, are alike hereditary. It is just 
as important, therefore, to have a well-bred 
ram to begin with. The ewe, as a rule, 
more precocious than the ram. She comes 
earlier to maturity, shows more aptitude to 
fatten, and has a finer quality of mutton. 

On the other hand, the ram has a larger 
frame and a heavier fleece. In crossing with 
two pure-blooded animals we secure all these 
advantages in their full; whereas, with a mon- 
grel ewe we are apt to lose in the offspring 
her precocity and quality, which we want as 
much as the large frame and heavier wool of 
the ram. It is from ignoring this law, we 
suspect, that the results of cross-breeding are 
so often found unsatisfactory. By inattention 
to it, even in the first cross, although we may 
get a large-framed, heavy-wooled sheep, there 
is no certainty that it will prove a kindly or 
profitable feeder. 


is 


Laws of Cross-Breeding. 

These act in direct arithmetical ratio. 
Thus, the first cross is always half-and-half; 
but the produce of the second generation will 
show in a hundred parts of blood, on the out- 
and-out line, only twenty-five parts of the ori- 
ginal blood, and on the in-and-in side seven- 
ty-five parts of the blood of the ram. 
vergence goes on, ever widening, throughout 
the successive crosses, until, in the tenth gen- 
eration, there is only one part of the original 
ewe's blood, to 1025 parts of the blood of 
the ram in the flock. Suppose, for example, 
it is wished to give an infusion of Lincoln 
blood to a Southdown flock. If well-bred 
Southdown ewes are selected and put to a 
yure Lincoln ram, the first cross will be hal! 
pale and half Southdown blood. Then, if 
the half-bred ewe lambs are in turn crossed 
with a Lincoln ram, the produce will be three- 
quarter Lincoln and one quarter Southdown ; 
and so on each time the cross is repeated, un- 





This di- | 





til, in a few generations, the Southdown blood | 
is merely nominal, and the flock is practically | 


pure Lincoln. The Southdown strain could 
only be retained by frequent returns to the 
original blood. Similarly, after the first 
cross, if pure Southdown rams were used 
amongst the half-bred ewes and their pro- 
duce, the Lincoln blood would die out, unless 
again and again freshly introduced. 

Forming New Breeds. 

Several new breeds have been formed by 
breeding in-and-in from the first cross, as in 
the case of the Oxford Downs, which were 
originally raised from a cross between the 
Cotswold and Hampshire Down. The cross 
breeds are too numerous to admit of being 
separately noticed in this short paper. What 
is wanted in mutton sheep is the Down stamp, 
with the weight, if possible, of the heavier 
long wools. Some, of course, will prefer to 
restrict the crosses to the Downs themselves ; 
others will go to the Leicester, the Lincoln, 
and the Cotswold, to acquire weight, both of 
mutton and of wool; and some again will pre- 
fer a cross between one or the other of the 
heavy, white-faced long-wools and the Chevi- 
ot, the Dorset, or the black faced.—J. S. 
Scottish Agricultural Gazette. 
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SEASONABLE DUTIES OF FARMERS. 





Those who have families of children should 
interest themselves in the district school, and 
see that it is well taught and sustained. No 
farmer who is a parent can afford to neglect 
his duty in this matter, or fail to manifest a 
lively interest in the school where his own and 
neighbors’ children receive their rudimentary, 
if not principal, education. Able school trus- 
tees and commissioners, with capable and efli- 
cient teachers, are important requisites, and 
it is the incumbent duty of every parent to 
aid in securing these desirabie auxiliaries to 
public and home education. To this end, at- 
tend the school meeting, vote for the best 
men for school trustees, and aid in making 
liberal provision for a first-class school in your 
district. And do not fail to visit the same 
occasionally, and encourage the teacher. In 
this and other ways you can do much to im- 
prove the school, and every judicious effort in 
that direction will redound to the benefit of 
all interested—parents, pupils and teachers. 

Good officers and teachers can best be se- 
cnred through the personal attention and in- 
fluence of parents Wi manifest lively interest 
in their selection and management. Further- 
more, provide your family with pure and use- 
ful books and periodicals. Money invested 
in reading matter of the right quality pays 
large dividends The rule should be to ‘‘get 
only the best”—only such publications as are 
instructive, useful, and elevating. Avoid all 
trashy story papers, and other reading of a 
senseless and sensational character—of the 
nickel novel and love-and-murder genera. 
They are demoralizing, and worse than poison 
for young people. Instead of such useless 
trash, secure standard works pertaining to 
rural and domestic affairs, as well as history, 
science and literature.—Am. Agriculturist. 





HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 





The system of death by inhalation of chlo- 
roform or the oxides of nitrogen, by which a 
painless death is inflicted on stray dogs, in 
some institutions, is generally impracticable, 
as applied to animals intended for consump- 
tion as food. It is commonly known, in these 
days of general education, that the brain, as 
the centre of the nervous system, is the seat 
of all feeling or sensation. Those who have 
been unfortunate enough to suffer from a de- 
pression of the bones of the skull, causing 
pressure on the brain, are aware that there is 
a total unconsciousness and absence of feeling 
while such a state continues; consequently 
any sudden lesion of the brain, such as is pro- 
duced by the operation of poleaxing an ani- 
mal, instantly deprives the victim of eve 
vestige of feeling, although the action of the 
sympathetic or ganglionic system of nerves— 
which control the circulation of the blood, the 
respiration, &c.—may continue for hours, thus 
allowing ample time for painlessly emptying 





to the flock in the aggregate, tor they are giv- 
en precisely the same kind of hay that is fed 
to the cows and other stock. What, then, 
can be the cause? We think there 
least two causes for this excessive mortality 
among sheep: Bad quarters and the crowd- 
ing of too great a number in pens and yards. 
The notion that sheep can be housed in any 
place that they can crawl into seems to obtain 
very generally. Basements and barn cellars 
that are not high enough for any other use 
are accordingly devoted to sheep pens. Vast 
numbers are often huddled into such low, 
damp places, where they have to carry their 
heads low order to around. These 
places are usually quite warm, and for this 
reason probably their owners think them just 


are at 


in get 





adapted to the purpose. And right here a 
rreat mistake made. Sheep need dry, 
roomy quarters, just as mut h as horses or any 
quarters, 


18 


animal does. Sheep can stand cold 


if they are only dry and airy. Nor should 
too many be huddled into a small pen. They 
cannot possibly thrive in this way. ‘The 
weaker must succumb, and even the strongest 
are injured by this condition of things. It is 


better to separate them, even if the pen be 
large and roomy. 

Ewes with their lambs should 
crowded in with a miscellanleous lot of sheep 
in this way. 
the general rations without being injured by 
jamming and crowding, while they ought to 
have an extra chance by reason of their con- 
dition and strain upon their systems of bring- 
ing forth young necessitating quiet and com- 
fort. ‘Too little attention paid to this 
point by those who keep sheep as a sort of 
side issue. In many, very many cases, the 
ewes are never separated from the herd, but 


never be 


is 


drop their lambs in the common pen, and 
take their chances with the rest. No won 
der that half or two-thirds of the lambs are 


lost every winter and spring, or that the far 
mer has lots of pelts to pull. A flock of 


sheep will rapidly deteriorate under this style 


of treatment no matter what their blood and 
breeding at the start. 

A long sheep pen facing the south, and di- 
vided into at least two parts, is an excellent 
arrangement. ‘The yards into which they 
open should also be separated. A long rack 
may be accessible trom both sides and serve 
as a common feed rack. 

Sheep should never be turned into a yard 
with cattle and other stock. Their timid na- 


ture makes them a prey to all other animals 


They are hooked about by the cattlh 
playfully chased and stamped upon by horses 


and 


and colts. Give them their own particular do- 
main, and separate the ewes with lambs, that 
they may receive extra care and feed. 


Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower. 


WHAT SCIENCE DOES FOR THE 
ARTS. 





Let me take a single example of how even 
a petty manufacture, improved by the teach- 
ings of science, affects the comforts and en- 
larges the resources of mankind. When | 
was a boy the only way of obtaining a light 
was by the tinder-box with its quadruple ma 
terials, flint and steel, burned rags or tinder, 
and a sulphur-match. If everything went 
well, if the box could be found and the air 
was dry, a light could be obtained in two 
minutes; but very often the time occupied 
was much longer, and the process became a 
great trial to the serenity of temper. ‘The 
consequence of this was, that a fire or a burn- 
ing lamp was kept alight through the day 
Old Gerard, in his ‘*Herbal,” tells us how 
certain fungi were used to carry fire from one 
part of the country to the other. The tinder- 
box long held its position as a great discov- 
ery in the arts. 
the Roman appears to have been much th 
same implement, though a little ruder than 
the flint and steel which Philip the Good put 
into the collar of the Golden Fleece in 1429 
as a representation of high knowledge in the 
progress of the arts. It continued to prevail 
til 1833, when phosphorus matches were in- 
troduced, though I have been amused to find 
that there are a few venerable ancients in 
London who still stick to the tinder-box, and 
for whom a few shops keep a small supply. 

Phosphorus was no new discovery, for it 


The pyxidicula igniaria of 


had been obtained by an Arabian called 
Bechel in the eighth century. However, it 
was forgotten, and was rediscovered by 


Brandt, who made it out of very stinking ma 
terials in 1669. Other discoveries had, how- 
ever, to be made, before it could be used for 
lucifer-matches. The combustion 
was only developed on the discovery of oxy- 
gen a century later. ‘Time had to elapse be- 
fore chemical analysis showed the kind of 
bodies which could be added to phosphorus 
so as to make it ignite readily. So it was 
not till 1833 that matches became a partial 
Intolerably bad they then were, 
dangerously inflammable, horribly poisonous 
to the makers, and injurious to the lungs of 
the consumers. It required another discov- 
ery by Schrotter, in 1845, to change poison- 
ous waxy into innocuous red-brick phosphorus 
in order that these defects might be remedied 
and to give us the safety-match of the present 
day.— Popular Science Monthly. 


science of 


success. 





TREES IN THE CELLAR. 





Failures of success in planting hardy deci- 
duous trees in the fall are due chiefly to two 
causes. Either the planting is done too late 
for the roots to heal and resume their func 
tions, in which case the tops starve and 
shrivel; or the soil is left loose and open— 
untrodden, not compacted—in which case it 
fills with water which freezes in severe weath- 
er, and as it expands when it becomes ice, the 
soil is lifted and the tree heaved up with it. 
With care, on these points the fall is the best 
time to move such trees, and the work can be 
done better then, because the soil works bet- 
ter and there is more time at command. For 
all semi-hardy trees or plants are to be had 
before the nursery is culled out, and because 
they will be on hand ready to plant on the 
earliest fit day in spring, which is of essential 
importance. For keeping them, a cool cellar 
or cave is by far the handiest and best, cover- 
ing the roots with light earth, sand, or coal 
ashes, and giving no water further than mere- 
ly to dampen this material. Usually the 
earth floor of a cellar will supply dampness 
enough. Here the roots will gradually heal 
and will be ready to emit new rootlets direct- 
ly after planting, while the tops will be safe 
rom dessiccation by the winds.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Dec. 2d, 1885. 
Although the attendance was unusually large 
when the meeting opened yesterday morning, it 
The attendance from 
fair, 
one-fourth 


has been much larger today. 
the though 
means what itshould be. Had 


is by no 
of the 


immediate locality, 


farms in the town of Framingham and others ad- 
joining it been represented atthe meeting, the hall 
could not have seated them, and had one-half the 


farmers of Framingham been present, with their 


wives, the room would have been too small for the 


audience that would have been gathered. It is not 
at all improbable that farmers could have been 
found in the town who not only did not know of 
the meeting, but who never attended any meeting 
of the State Board, and possibly never heard that 
such an organization exists in the State. There 
are certainly a great many farmers in the country 
who take no agricultural paper, and who know 
very little concerning the public work that is being 
done to help improve the condition of agriculture 
and of those engaged in it. 

The Meeting is very largely made up of atten- 


dants from all parts of the State, and of border 
ing States, whose faces have gladdened these gath- 


erings for a decade or more. Then there are 
many others who first attended a little later, but 
who having attended once will allow no small ob- 
sta to keep them away. The feeling of all 

se is that it pays to be here, and that itisa 


great pity that their neighbors are not here also to 
= 





reap the benefits to be derived from these annual 
atherings 
Rotation of Crops. 

Phe st lecture of this morning was given by 
Dr. Charles A. Goessmann, on the principles which 
ul e the practice of rotation of farm and gar- 
len crops. The farmers of today, he said, have 
great advantages over the farmers of the past be- 
cause of the investigations which are being carried 
on by scientific men. he farmer of today is not 
satistied to learn the usual farm methods, but 
wants to know the whys and the wherefores. In 
cultivating lands which under old methods have 
been annually growing a little leaner and a little 
poorer, we find now that much of our work is the 
restitution of the exhausted elements which have 
been drawn from our soils. The old system of 
agi ture re d upon an occasional year of fal- 
low | to give it rest, to enable the plant 
food to accumulate in the soil under the action of 
the weather so that a larger crop could be grown 
the following year than would have been had the 
land been annually cropped. The new system 
seeks to so improve and restore the condition of 
the land by the purchase of fertilizers direct, or of 
cattle foods to be fed out upon the farm, that pro- 

crops can be grown every year. Fallowing 

is a wasteful process. Notonly is a year’s time 
lost wl the soil is lying idle, but there is also a 
loss of plant food going on in a bare soil exposed 
to the heat and showers of summer. In planning 
system rotation, we should aim to grow such 
crops as will keep the soil well stored with humus 


and plant food. Cattle husbandry is a step in ad- 


vance of ¢ usive grain growing, and the purchase 
of fertilizers is another step. No exact rules can 
be laid down as to the order in which crops should 
follow each other. This is a matter that toa large 
extent must be governed by local conditions and 
the s of the estates worked. We should en- 


deavor to use the plant food contained in the soil, 


and at the same time prepare the soil for produc- 


We should endeavor to 


follow. 





ther rops to 
sided exhaustion by extracting all of 
! the 
aim to 


land, and 
its 


from 


honld 
nould 


restore 





the needed element. 
An instance was ted describing a 


Amherst, which 
1 by ploughing and sowing 


grass field on 


became unpro- 


beans which were 


application of a sin- 


tle element made that soil rich enough to grow the 


hay Che roots of plants 


have the atmospheric 





food and set it free in the 
soil. A single application of potash to some soils 
the 


applied. 


e for time being as it 
1 been 
t crops shall follow each other, 
l habit of some 
Indian 


into the lower 


as 
roots dee} 


We 


one sha ‘ eding cr vith 


We 


mature uickly 


corn, 


should not follow 
another shallow 
should also alter- 
and slowly. 


Quick growing crops require rich soils, while 
ll in leaner soils, 
more time to collect their plant 
zers took consid- 
that 
the 
the 


food 


i miort trom the speaker's statement 
fitted 
fertilizers 
The 


manuress 


better to 


ints than any artificlal 
‘ compound, 
different condition 


d than ir 


In 


mix¢ tert 


izers, which ex- 


why guano is better than many 


ther chemical manures. En the accumu- 

It lightens 
ps a light one to retain fertil- 
Animal the 
is a waste product. 
keeping in milk 
The use of commercial fer- 
in which they are now 


ourage 
ganic material in the soils. 
a heavy soil, and hel 
be 


manure should 


izer, because it 


pay for her 


the large scale 
nowledgment on the part of the far- 
ners of the value of scientifi 
The s 
it possible for the farmers to supple- 


with 


investigation to help 


them in their work. ientific investigators 


their stable manures 


something that 
stantly fertile. He would 
of 


ivily upon any single element of plant 


» their lands con 


lave farmers guard against a succ ession crops 


that draw he 


j- 


food; would have some kind of hoed crop as often 
as once four years, to destroy insects, weeds, 
and fungi. But keep the land growing something 
all the time, and aim to have it growing richer, 


} 


ather than poorer from its cultivation. 





In reply to questions, the Professor said that 
some pl roots do disintegrate mineral constitu- 
ents in the soil through the action of acids which 
they secrete. Also, that leaves can absorb car- 
bonate of ammonia, and that the motions of the 
air currents are constantly generating electricity 
which sets nitrogen compounds free, and these 
are taken up by plants. This nitrogen question 


has been too | ly treated. 


ORK 


Corn Culture, 


Following the paper by Dr. Goessmann, and of 
which no abstract can do justice, came the lecture 
by B. P. Ware on “Corn Culture,” a subject which 


he said needed no apology for its introduction to 


a Massachusetts audience, for had not the pilgrim 


fathers 


been fortunate enough to discover this 
golden grain the first winter after they landed on 
our shores, it is very doubtful what would have 


been the condition of this country at the present 


time. Corn can give us more grain per acre than 
any other cereal, and more fodder than any of the 
other grasses, and its influence on the prosperity 
alth of the United States 


that of any other cultivated plant. 


and we is greater than 

The yield the 
present season will reach 2000 millions of bushels, 
its average value being over forty cents per bushel, 
to figures down 
nearer our comprehension, the increase of wealth 
from this crop was $8,000,000 for each of the 100 
days required for the growth of the crop. Our 


or 3500,000,000, 


or, bring the 


annual corn crop is worth more than ten times as 
much as the annual income from all the gold and 
silver mines, yet our farmers do not ask Congress 
to enact laws that will force people to use corn in 
place of wheat or other food products. We have 
thousands of acres of plain, light land, producing 
less than a half ton of hay per acre annually, that 
could profitably be devoted to corn without inter- 
fering with the other operations of the farm. But 
we must adopt the newer methods of culture, and 
use the improved labor saving implements adapted 
The speaker recommended plough- 
ing in the fall, but would cultivate thoroughly just 
before planting, to destroy weeds and fine the soil, 
1000 pounds of suitable fertilizer applied annually 
will produce good crops of fifty bushels per acre, 
and two tons of fodder. He prefers to plant in 
drills 34 feet apart with horse corn planter, drop- 
ping the kernels about five or six inches apart in 
the drills, or thick enough to allow an average of one 
stalk to each square foot on the whole surface. Be- 
fore the corn comes up he drags the field with a 
smoothing drag of plank, having a two inch strip 
of inch board nailed underneath for a pulveriser. 
After the corn comes up use the Thomas harrow 
three times, at intervals of a few days, to kill the 
weeds, after which the cultivator or horse hoe run 
two or three times between the rows wiil do all the 
work of cultivation and leave nothing for the hand 
hoe. Cut and stook as soon as the corn is glazed, 
putting the equivalent of fifteen hills to the stook, 
leaning them against a hill of standing corn, and 
securing with two bands. The fodder, if well 
cured, is claimed by Gov. Boutwell, and others of 


to large fields. 





long experience in feeding it, to be worth as much 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
tor the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 


scribers and collections in the following Counties in | 


New England :— 


G. W. RYE, « «cee « eo MoncEstEan, Co., MS. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 

Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one or 
more of the leading periodicals, will find it for their 
advantage to order them in connection with the FAR- 
a material reduction in price. 


OUR 


MER, and thus secure 
In following list, 
e magazine or paper and the weekly NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, postage paid on both publications. 


the 





the figures show the price of | 


| Francisco Excursions in connection with the 


in the United States, if not in the eutk, ob- 
served his ninetieth birthday last Satusday. 
Mr. Thrall, who was admitted to the Rutland 
county Bar in 1819, has cases on the docket 
now. 

A recent despatch from Havana, says 
that Mrs. Susan Morse Lynd, a daughter of 
Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the tele 
graph, while en route for that place on the 
last voyage of the Spanish mail steamer, di:- 
appeared. It is supposed she threw herself 
into the sea in a temporary fit of insanity. 
She had been for many years a resident of 
Porto Rico, where her husband, who died 


about four years ago, had a large estate. 
William H. Vadderbilt dropped dead at his 
residence in New York city Tuesday after- 
noon from a sudden stroke of paralysis, due 
to the bursting of a large blood vessel at the 
base of the brain. He was 64 years of age, 
and leaves a fortune valued at $200,000,000. 
Dr. Frank 8S. Billings, D. V.S., who has 
volunteered to take to Pasteur, in Paris, the 
six children bitten by a mad dog at Newark, 
N.J.. is a native of this city. He is a grad- 
the Veterinary College of Berlin, 
and upon the conclusion of his 


uate of 
Germany, 
studies at that college he returned to Boston 
and settled in Roxbury. He possessed a 
investigation in veterinary and 
medical science, led him to 
Ile therefore returned to 





genius for 
general which 
seek wider fields. 
Germany and studied the germ theory of dis- 
eases under Virchow and Koch, and upon his 
return to America accepted the position of 
| pathologist to the New York Polytechnic 
| School of Medicine, whence he volunteers to 
take the children to Pasteur. 


young man, 


He is still a 
but is among the most advanced 


thinkers in his profession. 





Tue attention of our patrons is called to eo 

*hi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, during the 
| month of December, as affording an unrivaled op- 
| portunity for spending the winter months in the 
| delightful climate of Southern California. These 
excursions are to leave Chicago and Peoria on the 


following dates, and by the following routes : 


North American RevieW . +++ eee ee » . $610 
Atlantic Monthly «++ eee ee eee ee eee § 35 
Harper’s Monthly » ++ eee eee eee eee § 35 
“ Weekly... + e+e seoeeenveones Om 
“ fJuzar, (weekly,) « « » eo « ovens Om 
Lippincott’s Magazines + + ee ee eee eens 415 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book oe . ocoe s 3H 
Peterson’s Magazine ee eS oe ee a ee 
Arthur’s Home Magazine eee » 360 
isn ComGNG acc 40.09 20 628 e696 ee 8 wee 
su’s Monthly Magazine . 6... ++ eee 02 38 
American Agriculturist . 2... +esseeeee 310 
idies’ Floral Cabinet... 00 + ee eee 0 oe FOO 
l’s Living Age, (weekly, 0 pee ee fe. eae ee 
Popular Science Monthly . ++ +++ eee eee 6 2 
Cottage Hearth... ++ see ° ° ° - 300 
Juveniles. 
St. Nicholas ..«-++eseeeeees ecococecs 40 
Wide Awak ° oe. ocee £60 
Bat amd we eee Te ee we a 240 
Little Men and Women .. +s + ae a ae 280 
Our I e Ones and The Nursery .. ++ ee+-+ 315 
Harper’s Young People... + +e ees +s, 
POSTAGE FREE.—Subscribers will bear in 


i that the above prices inelude the cost of post- 


mind i 
age on both publications, which is paid by the pub- 
We wnnot take any subscriptions for the above 
n tions for less than one year, and the mcaey 
I 
must in all cases accompany the order, Any 
subscribers who may desire one or more of the 


already paid us for the coming 
balance required, (found by de- 


given for both publica- 


" e, and who have 

can send us the 
jucting $2.00 from the price 
ns, in above table,) and we will forward promptly 
Subscriptions to the month- 


or with the 


the publications desired 


commence with January, volume, 


s otherwise ordered. 


can not take subscriptions to any other publica. | 


¢ than those above named, nor at any reduction 
given. 

We furnish 
copies of any publication except the FARMER. 

N. B.—After receiving the first number ot 
the magazine ordered, st bers will know that we 
filled t of the contract, and any com- 


on, or order for change, should 


n the prices here 


Specimen Copies cannot specimen 


} 
ibser 
have fu yur par 


plauint of non-recept 


he addressed to the oulliche rs of the periodical 


in question and not to us, 


CHANGE OF PRICE. 


United States postal 
effect the 


relieved the publishers of news- 


hange in the 


which went into on 
st, has 
ne half the | 


ral years they have been obliged 


urden of the postage, 


t, the publishers 


t pa In vit 
, ] 


New Excitanp Farmer have decided, 


w of this 


fre and after this date, to abate from the 
price of the paper the fifteen cents heretofore 
charged to cover the expense of postage, and 


r the future will send the Farmer to ad 
ince paying subs ribers, whether old or new 
it $2.00 per year. Subscribers not paying in 
idvance will be charged at the rate of $2.50 
year. In this way the entire expense of 
tage will be borne by the publishers in- 
id of being charged to subscribers. Sub- 
bers will also find it more convenient, in 
ling money by mail, to forward the even 

= ) than to enclose silver or postage 


ps for the od ld change. 


[he the New 
the Poultry Post in combination will not 


terms of ENGLAND FARMER 
by the above mentioned change in 
That is to 
two papers for one 


iffected 
of 


we will still 


Farmer alone. 
the 


same 


price the 
ne nd 
hereto- 


the 


ir on precisely the terms as 


namely, $2.15, strictly in advance, 


Ist of 


| in thousands of cases, 


t 


ription to both publications to expire at | 


same time. “This stipulation we are 
red to make, as the Poultry Post is not 
d trom the office of the Farmer, and 


n this way can we certainly avoid confu- 


our own books or those ot the Post. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 





ctly. 


INSURANCE, 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
ASH FUND, MAY 1, 1885, $490,000.90 

lus over Ke-Ingurance,. « + « « + « + $250,000.00 
1 in Cash Fund the past year 
AND EVERY LOSS P AID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, #27 ,600,000.00. 
Total Liabilities, $205,000.00 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 


on 5 years, 40 per cent.on3 years, and 20 per 
on all others. 

(nas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 

uN G Moore, Sec’y pro tem. 7 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 

Street, Boston, 
A. KEYES. 


26 Blackstone 


KEYES. FreED. L. KEYES. CHAS. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholeeale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, ac. 

Country Consignments Solicited. 


ws Blackstone St., under New England House, 
Cuas,. O. BROOKS. 





Wa. F. Brooks BOSTON. 
Heneral Hutelligence. 
PERSONAL. 
The late Vice President Hendricks be- 
queathed all his property to his widow. Ilis 


will was made in 1866. 


The Ilon. 
i letter to Speaker Carlisle, 


Samuel J. Tilden has addressed 


strongly urging 
importance of applying the surplus reve- 
of the country to repairing and strength- 


r our sea coast defences. 





I will of the late John IP. Iloward of 
ngton, Vt., who died in England in Oc- 
last, been made public. After 
iking many bequests to relatives and 


ends, he sets apart $20,000 for a statue of 
Lalayette, 
{ the 


to be placed in the park in front 
University Buildings, Vt. 
lhe rest of the estate is to be divided equally 
Associa- 


Burlington, 


among the following organizations : 
tion for the Relief of Aged, Indigent and Re 
spectable Females of New York, Home for 
Destitute Children of B urlington, N. Y., So- 
ety for Relief of Ruptured and Crippled, 
St. Luke's Hospital in New York, New York 
/uvenile Asylum, Children’s Aid Society of 
w York, and New York Orphan Asylum. 

In a codicil, the testator says that, as an ef- 
rt of being made to establish a diocesan 
hool for females on the property at Rock 
Point, Burlington, Vt., under the auspic es of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in case 
%40,000 shall have been raised within a year 
alter his death, and in case the buildings shall 
have been erected and paid for, be leaves 
*<,000 for the endowment of the school. 
Whatever he may have contributed in his 
for the endowment of the school is 
to be deducted from the amount of the legacy. 
Keuben R. Thrall, Esq., of Rutland, Vt., 
Who is probably the oldest practising lawyer 


lifetinse 


23,000.00 | 


} chased 
! Eustis, Fla., and will immediately begin erecting 


Chicago and Peoria, Dec. 14th, via C., B. & Q. 
R. R., to Kansas City, and thence via A. T. & 
S.F. and Southern Pacific R’ys. 


Chicago and Peoria, Dec. Lith, via C. B. & Q. 
R. R. to Kansas City, thence via Missouri Pacitic 
K’y. from Kansas City, through the beautiful In- 
dian Territory, and via the Texas & Pacitic and 
Southern Pacific Roads. 

Chicago and Peoria, Dec. 17th, 
R. R. to Council Bluffs, and thence via Union 
cific and Central Pacitic R'ys. 

The rate for the round trip from Chicago is 
$113.15, trom Peoria $109.75, and tickets are good 
six months. 


viaC. B. & Q. 
Pa- 


AccorpiINnG to the predictions of a New York 
oculist at least half the people of this country will 
be wearing spectacles within the next fifty years. 

Hale's Honey tho creat Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 

Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 

GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 





| to be in a flourishing condition. 


had themselves cale ulated upon ond had re- 
ported to others. That is about the gist of 
the situation all over the corn belt. The 
great trouble with the reports concerning the 
corn crop of 1885 has been that these reports 
have been made, as Statistician Dodge, of the 
Department of Agriculture says, with regard 
to some wheat reports at which he takes ex- 
ception to, that ‘‘they are made not from in- 
formation, but from imagination.” Good, 
sound corn at home is in good demand in 
Kansas and Missouri at from twenty to twen- 
ty-five cents per bushel. In Nebraska and 
lowa the prices range five to seven cents 
lower. The local price of corn in Illinois 
runs from 2 The corn, so far, 
is being bought on its merits, and not with- 
out reference to the market This 
arises from the fact of the inequality of the 
crop. Dealers are not at all anxious to crib 
corn, and are getting rid of it about as fast 
as it is received. 


5 to 30 cents. 


prices ° 


The winter wheat still continues to 
The reports are all generally 


The winter wheat 


crop 
make growth. 
of a fovorable character. 
mills in the southwestern portion of the win- 
ter wheat belt have very largely shut down 
during the last ten days, as they claina that it 
is an utter impossibility to continue grinding 
wheat as long as the prices of wheat and of 
flour are so far apart. Of course it is utter- 
ly impossible to say how long such a state of 


affairs will continue, but it seems to me that 


this course cannot help but have a healthy etf- 
fect upon the legitimate flour and grain trade 
of the country. 


THE RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry was held at Providence on the 2d 
inst. The report of the treasurer showed a 
balance on hand December 3, 1884, $517 80; 
total receipts, $18,366 19, including $12,- 
356 40 as receipts from the State fair; expen- 
ditures, $17,542 21; balance on hand, 
$824.18. The assets of the society were 
$16,383 31; liabilities to date, $1100. 

On January 1 the society will be entirely 
free from debt, and will have stock and build- 
ings at Narragansett Park free from a!] encum- 
brance. The report of the standing commit- 
tee was presented, which showed the society 
During the 
year 833 new members had been elected, and 
33 reported deceased. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
subject of a permanent location for holding 
the fairs presented a report, stating that they 
had looked at four different pieces of prop- 
erty. A tract of 35 acres lying between the 
aig ss Pond and the Stonington Rail- 
road, belonging to the Messrs. Carpenter. 
It is ‘easy of access by the railroad and three 
lines of horse cars. Second, a tract of land 
belonging to the Union Railroad Company, 








Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Bean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50s, 


Here are some French superstitions: ‘The first | 
time an infant’s nails are cut put a piece of gold or 
silver in its hand. To make baby a good singer 
cut its nails behind a door, and to preserve it from 
toothache cut the nails on Monday. White spots 
on the nails of a child’s right hand indicate good 
luck; ifon the left, a tendency to approach St. 
Paul's opinion of the Cretans.” 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, | 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
has felt it his duty to make 

Actuated by this 
human saffering, I 
who desire it, this 
English, with | 


| 
| 
Consumption Cured. 
| 
| 


it known to his suffering fellows. 
motive and a desire to relieve 
will send free of charge, to all 
recipe, in German, French, or 
directions for preparing out using. 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, 
A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
19teop40 


Sent by mail 
Ww. 


has been organized | 
Doll Society,” | 


charitable society 
It is called “The 


A NOVEI 
in Philadelphia. 


and members contribute fifteen cents a year and a | 
dressed doll. Its design is to brighten the Christ- 


mas of the children reached by the free Kinder- | 
gartens. 
“Frailty, thy Name is Woman.” 
—Jlamilet. | 
That she is frail, often in body, 
‘Tis true, 
And pity 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription” is the best 
restorative tonic for physical frailty in women, or 
female weaknesses or derangements. By drug- 
gists. Price reduced to one dollar. 


"tis true, ’tis a pity, 
‘tis, *tis true. 


A DANGEROUS counterfeit $5 gold piece, of which 
hundreds of thousands are said to be in circula- 
tion, is supposed to have been made through the 
rascality of some ex-employes of the New Orleans 


Mint. It was made with the genuine stamp, is 
fine gold on the outside, but filled with spelter and 
platina. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Wil, with Hypophosphites, 

For Wasting, Delicate Children, 

Dr. Nysewanpver, of Des Moines, lowa, says: 
“IT have used Scott’s Emulsion, and find it satitac- 
tory in every respect. Children take it readily 
with excellent resuits.” 


At Russian railway stations passengers find a 
‘“erievance book”’ in which they may. enter com- 
plaints. This record of wrongs reaches the central 
office once a month, when the complaints are in- 
vestigated. 





CATARKH AND Broncuitis Curep.—A clergy- | 
man, after years of suffering from that loathsome | 


disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any 


sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 
117 East 15th St., New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 10150 
A synpIcaTe of Eastern capitalists have pur- 
1000 lots of the Badger homestead, near 


buildings thereon. 


Canon FARRAR has been a frequent contributor 
to the Youth's Companion for several years past, 
and just before leaving England wrote an eloquent 
article for it on “Obscure Heroes,” which will be 
published shortly. 


Tue dairy products of this country are worth 
$100,000,000 more annually than the entire wheat 
crop and $120,000,000 more than the cotton crop. 

Never out of place: 
pains, weaknesses and strains. 


Hop Plasters for sudden 
Always sure. 25c. 

Important discoveries of tin ore are said to 
have been made on the line of the Blue Ridge in 
Rockbridge county, Va. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has cured thousands of 
cases of rheumatism. This is abundant reason for 
belief that it will cure you. Try it. 


Tue Sacramento Bee claims that the Chinese 
take $15,000,000 a year out of California, sending 
it home. 


Prov. Barrett of St. Lawrence county, N. Y., 
speaking of pulmonary diseases, says: not one 
death occurs now where twenty died before Downs’ 
Elixir was known. Over fifty years of constant 
esuccess places Downs’ Elixir at the head of the 
long list of cough remedies. 4t49 


Heavy stakes are up in San Francisco that the 
Philadelphia built steamship Alameda will reach 
Sydney ahead of the British Zealandra. The ships 
steamed out of the Golden Gate together the other 
day. 

AnoTuEeR Lire Savep.—About two years ago, 
a prominent citizen of Chicago was told by his phy- 
sicians that he must die. They said his -ystem 
was so debilitated that there was nothing left to 
build on. He made up bis mind to try “a new de- 
parture.” He got some of Dr. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery” and took it according to direc- 
tions. He began to improve at once. He kept up 
the treatment for some months, and is today a well 
man. He says the “Discovery” saved his life. 

Tue Chinese of New York dedicated their new 
joss house, No. 202 Chatham street, at midnight on 
Friday of last week, with all the ceremonies of 
Paganism. ‘The Chinese Consul acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

Know THYSELF, 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, 
young and middle-aged men. 


by reading the “Science of 
for 


Tue petrified skeleton of a whale, 30 feet long, 
has been dtscovered by an officer of the coast sur- 
vey on a range of mountains in Monterey County, 
Cal., 4300 feet above the sea. 


Impure BLoop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VEGETINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. 





CROP REPORTS. 

The Chicago corresponnent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, under date of 
December 1, says the month opens with as 
mild weather, in fact milder weather, than it 
was upon October 1. The very favorable 
weather for gathering the corn, which I have 
been able to report ever since November 14, 
still continues. No snow, aud the rain which 
had fallen had been so light, and confined to 
such limite areas, that it has not put a stop 
in the slightest degree to the great work of 
securing the corn crop. Practically the pres- 
ent week ought to see the great bulk of the 
corn secured. With the present weather the 
movement, of course, has been very light, as 
farmers have been so busy that they could not 
spare the time for marketing the crop. The 
Prairie Farmer of Chicago, in its editorial of 
November 28, says that a personal look at the 
standing ripening corn in Eastern Nebraska 
and portions of Jowa and Illinois during 
September and October, favored the idea of 
a great yield, and this was also confirmed by 
the general tenor of letters from their own 
correspondents in different parts of the coun- 
try, but that during the fat stock show they 
conversed with several of their readers in the 
Illinois corn belt, and they told them that the 


ora 
| nally, a committee of nine was appointed to 


| consider the whole matter of buying or 


sion of agricultural topics during 


with 








fields were not turning out in husking as they 


bounded by the New hork & New England 


FARMER 1+ - AN -AGRICULTURA L 





road and the Knightsville road. Third, a 
tract between this city and Pawtucket, border- | 
ing on the line of the Boston & Worcester 
Railroad, near the slaughter houses of the 
Comstocks. Fourth, the property 
of the Narragansett Driving Associ in. 

All these pieces of property were eligible 
and admirably adapted to holding fairs. Fi- 


leas- 
ing grounds and fitting them up for the so- 
ciety, and to apply to the legislature for power 
to issue bonds of the society. 

The matter of holding a State fair in 1886 
was left with the standing committee. The 
matter of continuing meetings for the discus- 

the winter | 
was referred to a special committee of three, | ; 
to be appointed by the president, to confer 
a similar committee appointed by the 
board of agriculture. 


The following oflicers were elected : | 
President, Charles Il. Peckham of North 
Scituate ; vice-presidents, William P. Vaughn 
ot Providence, W. T. C. Wardwell of Bristol, 


and Benjamin Comstock of Lincoln; secre- | 
tary and treasurer, Charles W. Smith of | 
Providence ; standing committee, William V. | 
| Daboll, William E. Barrett, Clifton A. Hall, | 
Thomas W. Rounds, Charles H. Fisher, 
Henry S. Olney, Nelson Viall, John C. | 
| Lewis, E. A. Hopkins, David Burton of | 


Providence, 
Pawtucket, 


Edwin Darling, P. W. Arnold of 
Casey B. Tyler, Stephen J. Ar- 
nold, Adin Alexander of Warwick, William 
E. Pierce of North Kingston, Thomas G. 
Potter, James Dennis, jr., of East Providence, 
Daniel Howland, Oliver F. Peckham of Scitu- 
ate, S. S. Atwell, Arad Wood of Cranston, 
James C. Collins of North Providence, John 
N. Taylor of Kingston, Henry C. Anthony of 
Portsmouth, Lewis Bb. Smith of Barrington, 
George White of Johnston, Arion Mowry of 
Woonsocket, S. Vaughn of Wickford.— 
Advertiser. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

The elections are not yet over, but returns are 
more favorable for the Liberals, who are now con- 
fident of securing a majority over the combined 
forces of the Tories and Parnellites. In view of this 
probability, and of the certain secession of the Irish 
Tories from the main party on Irish questions, 
Mr. Parnell has made overtures to the Liberals. 
Mr. Parnell, it is said, declares that the Liberals 
and Parnellites combined can carry everything 
before them. 

Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter on Saturday, in 
which he said: “I am certain that the Tories will 
be muck weaker than the Liberals in the next, as 
in the past, Parliament. It will be impossible for 
the Tories to conduct the government on their own 
strength or to hold a position of dignity and inde- 
pendence. The Liberal party will outnumber the 
Tories and Parnellites combined, and will be the 
only party independent of unworthy motives to 
court the Parnellites for support.” 

Lord Randolpb Churchill has drafted a scheme 
for Irish home rule, the basis of which, it is re- 
ported, is the formation of four provincial councils, 
with a central council at Dublin, to deal with local 
legislation and taxation, but without power to in- 
tferere with tariffs, police or military administra- 
tion. 

The Press Association announces that it has re- 
ceived information from an authoritative source 
that the Conservatives have formulated a pro- 
gramme dealing with the education, local govern- 
ment, land and mercantile marine questions. Re- 
specting the Irish question, they will probably 
await Mr. Parnell’s views. 

An outrage by moonlighters is reported from 
Ennis, county Clare. A body of marauders fired 
a number of shots at the house of Mr. Murphy, 
who is steward for Maj. Lynch of Ennis. Mrs. 
Murphy was wounded in the leg. 

The decline In business in Engiand is suggestive- 
ly shown by the statement that British imports 
during November, decreased £870,000, as compared 
with November, 1884, and exports decreased 
£1,240,000. 





France. 

The Chamber of Deputies is considering the 
question of the protection demanded by French 
agriculturists in the form of a further increase of 
the duties on cereals and cattle. M.Gunot, min- 
ister of agriculture, while not opposing the motion, 
asked whether it was advisable to increase the 
duties without first awaiting the results of the 
previous increase. He added that, although re- 
cent years had been favorable to French agricul- 
ture, he feared that a less satisfactory period was 
approaching, rendering it unwise to exclude foreign 
products. 

The council-general of the department of the 
Seine has decided, by a vote of 34 to 8, in favor of 
the evacuation of Tonquin. Many members of the 
council abstained from voting. 


The Balkan ‘Trouble. 

An armistice has been arranged between Servia 
and Bulgaria, to last until January 13th. 

The Porte has withdrawn its delegates from 
Roumelia, and renounced its intention of sending 
a commissioner to Philippopolis, and asks the po- 
wers to appoint an international commission. The 
Porte has informed King Milan that peace between 
Servia and Bulgaria will be of no value unless the 
terms thereof have the approval of the Sultan. 
King Milan has replied that he should refuse terms 
that were in violation of the Sultan’s rights. 

It is affiumed at Belgrade that the Russian and 
Austrian governments will intimate to both Prince 
Alexander and King Milan that they will occupy 
Bulgaria and Servia respectively, if the war breaks 
out again. 

Spain. 

The funeral of the late King Alfonso will take 
place at Madrid on the 12th instant. 

A Madrid despatch says tnat a plan has heen ar- 
ranged by which Premier Sagasta and General 
Dominguez will act in concert. 

Senor Castelar has declared himself to be op- 
posed to a revolution. He said that the Republi- 
eans could await the growth of opinion in the 
country against the regency. The Queen was a 
worthy woman, but she was a foreigner. Thera 
was an abyss between her and the public. In 
spirit he was a conservative Republican, respecting 
property, moral order and religion. The people 
could rely upon the army headed by Gen. Domin- 
guez. 

The Burmese War. 

The war in Burmah came to an end almost be- 
fore it was fairly begun. King Thebau made haste 
to surrender himself as soon as he found that 
General Prendergast meant business, and with two 
of his queens has been sent prisoner to Rangoon. 
General Prendergast has received from Lord Duf- 
ferin full powers to establish a temporary govern- 
ment at Mandalay, and for the present will per- 
sonally exercise control. It is probable that a na- 
tive will be appointed ruler, under the suzerainty 
of Queen Victoria. Meanwhile the General has 
invited all the Burmese civil, military and religious 
officials to resume their duties on condition that 
they will be loyal to England. 

General Items. 

Five British battalions have been ordered to pro- 
ceed to Egypt. 

A dispatch from Cairo says that Gen. Stephenson 
will leave for Wady Hal a on Friday next, and 
will the cc 1 of the Egyptian forces. 

Italy has annexed Massowah, with the a’ proval 
of owe apt This action is due to Russia’s 
_ n Abyssinia to — territory south- 

of hdateoneh. The Moscow Gazette, in an 
vacially inspired article, urges the necessity of 
Russia’s having a naval station in the Red Sea, 
and proposes Abyssinia be offered a Russian 
rotectora 


“ Three quarters of the town of Msila, Algeria, 
have been destroyed ~~? an earthquake, and 32 per- 
sons killed and 12 injured. 

Sixteen vessels of various nationalities were 





that, 
| ting ready to go 


| on the sidewalk. 





wrecked near Aspinwall in the gale of last week, 
and, in some cases, all on were lost, 


AND 





A GENUINE SURPRISE. 
Traveling Afoot, Instead of in his Coffin, as 
Expected. 


Mr. L. H. Wheeler, of 68 Pearl Street, 
Boston, is widely known throughout the 
country asa dealer in what were formerly 
called wind-1mills, but which are now more 
appropriately known as ‘‘wind engines.” 
The ‘*Eclipse” is Mr. Wheeler's specialty 
It is an Iowa invention and -has become fa- 
mous. Mr. Wheeler's business calls him 
much away from home, and so his accom- 
plished and genial wife acts as treasurer, 
financier and manager, at 68 Pearl Street, 
conducting in a queenly manner the large 
business of the establishment. Her chief 
clerk is Mr. Ziegler, an active young man 
about twenty-one years of age. Although 
now hearty and strong, Mr. Ziegler was, not 
very long ago, an invalid, so reduced that the 
doctors gave up all hope of his recovery. 

One of our editorial correspondents called 
at the store last week, and found Mrs. Wheel- 
er busily engaged among her books, papers, 
and letters. Mr. Ziegler was out at the 
time, soshe spoke freely about his illness, 
and his restoration to health. 

**Mr. Ziegler,” she said, ‘‘is a young man 
who has been in our employ for several years, 
and whom we regard as if our own son. 
During his school boy days he was a hard 
student, and injured his health by too grest 
devotion to his books. This brought his sys- 
tem into such a state that when, about two 
years ago, he was taken down with acute ty- 


phoid pneumonia, he was brought very low 
down. For about four months we had a 
nurse in constant attendance on him. She 


told me that he coughed just as her husband 
coughed before he died. The doctor told 
our pastor, the Rev. Mr. Dunning, that Mr. 
Ziegler never would be any be stter. Se -eing 
that the doctor had no hope of doing any- 
thing, we were free to try something, as a last 
resort, without his aid. I had read about | 
Compound Oxygen, and bad been particular- 
ly struck with what it had done for Mr. T.S. 
Arthur, of Philadelphia. The Rev. Mr. 
Hutchins, of the Missionary Herald, adver- 
tises in his paper only what he _ believes in; 
and it was in his paper that we read about 
Compound Oxygen. It had helped Mr. 
Hutchins’ wife. 

‘But here comes Mr. Ziegler himself, 





You shall hear from his own lips.” 

“Well, Mr. Ziegler, surely you don't 
look like an invalid ; but Mrs. Wheeler has 
been telling me something about your experi- | 
ence.” 

‘‘My experience,” said Mr. Ziegler, ‘‘has 
been a very varied one within the past two 
years. I was as near the grave as anybody 
could be, and yet recover; and here I am 
now attending to business almost as actively 
as if | had never been ill. Mrs. Wheeler has 
told you how ill I was, and how the doctors 
gave me up. 

‘When I took Compound Oxygen, I re- 
solved to take it very thoroughly and faithful- | 
ly, and to stick to it if there was any chance 
of benefit for me init. At first it had but 
little effect, that I could see. I had been de- 
lirious, and my body was greatly ematiated. | 
But in a few days I began to feel some effect. 
Feverish and weak as I was, I would have a | 
day of brightness and improvement, perhaps | 
succeeded by two or three days of relapse and 
of terrible coughing. But soon it was so that 
the bright days were more frequent, and the 
intervals were shorter. I was so weak that I 
could not sit up to inhale the Oxygen, but 
had to lie on my back and inhale through a 
long flexible tube. 

**One Sunday I coughed and coughed, 
day, and continued nearly all night. It 
a severe racking strain on what was left 
me. Strangely, however, that was the 


all 
was 
of 
last. 


| On the following day I was better and strong- 


nourishment than I had 
taken for a long time before. On Tuesday | 
sat . foran hour A few days before that 
Dr. Talbot had come to see me, and on go- 
ing away said he would not again, he 
thought, for there would be no in it. 
But he did come again, about ten days after 
and as he entered the house I was 
out; not in a coffin, 
had expected my going out would be, 
foot. 

“I gradually gained strength, and perhaps 
counted too much on what I had gained. In 
about a month I tried going to the office. 1 
could do only a little work. One day I fell 
and it was an admonition to 
me to be more careful as to relying on my 
strength. I staid at home then for some 
weeks, continuing all the time the use of the 
Compound Oxygen, regularly and persistent- 


er, and took more 


come 


use 


get- 
as he 
but on 


ly. Now I was gaining. When I came to 
my work again, | was ready for it; nct as 
much as a robust and hearty man could do, 
but working lightly and easily. I am now 
doing my regular office duty. My appetite 


has returned as of old. 
joy good spirits.” 

Mrs. Wheeler cheerfully corroborated what 
Mr. Ziegler bad said, and expressed her firm 
belief in the revitalizing power of the Com- 
pound Oxygen. 

Mr. Ziegler has the appearance of a young 
man in good health. He has regained much 
of his flesh, and his skin is in a natural and 
healthy condition. Ilis case affords many a 
valuable hint to others who are in the condi- 
tion he was. Other and valuable hints will 
be found in a treatise on Compound Oxygen, 


I sleep well, and en- 


which will be mailed to all who write for it. 
In writing address Drs. Starkey & PALen, 


1529 Arch St., Philade — ‘ 


Maine Stare 
closed November 


Cot_teGe.—The fall term 
20, after a successful session 
of sixteen weeks, and many of the students 
have already commenced teaching schools, 
which will. occupy their time during the winter 
vacation. In the evening the Q. T. V. So- 
ciety gave a reception at their rooms followed 


by a banquet in the college dining hall. An 
address of welcome was given by W. H. 
Merriam and an alumnus address by E. O. 
Goodridge. At the banquet B. J. Allan 


acted as toastmaster, and the following toasts 
were responded to: ‘‘Absent Ones,” Walter 
Flint; ‘Secret Societies,” J. F. Gould; 
**Present Ladies,” J. Williams; ‘*The Com- 
ing Man,’ H. Merriam; ‘‘After Years,” 
. M. Bartlett, followed by speeches by Prof. 
’. H. Fernald and other members of the | 
Faculty. 

The Cadet, a very creditable monthly jour- | 
nal issued by the students, has made its ap- 
pearance regularly during the past term and | 
will supersede the college annuals published 
heretofore. 

The Trustees held their annual meeting at 
the college Tuesday. The reports of “the 
President and Faculty of the college were | 
presented and routine business transacted. 
A committee was appointed to secure a Stew- | 
ard for the college in place of Jesse J. John- 
son, who will leave at the end of the year.— 
Journal. 


m~s 


From B. Frank Swan, Boston. 
have been troubled with asthma for twelve 
years, and have employed skilful physicians of 
soston, also two of the leading physicians of 
Augusta without effect. I have felt nothing of this 
trouble since taking Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam.” 


“y 





Business Notices, 


Humor in Stomach 


Causes much sickness attributed to dyspep 
sia, Chronic diarrheea,ete. Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla has cured numerous eases having all 
ihe peculiarities of these complaints. Other 
cures effected afford the best proof of the 
wonderful curative power of 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
which secures the confidence of the people. 
Made only by C. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass 


‘WV POSED!! 


at ae of the well-known and cele 

brated Super-Oxygen Cure: or how 
to restore and secure Perfect Health at 
once.” Sent Free to any address. Men- 
tion this paper, and send your address to 

1150 W. H. BROWN & CO., Westford, Mass. 








Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Maiden, Dec. 1, by Rev. 
J.T. Small to Miss D. 
incetown, Mass. 

In Pembroke, Dec. 3, by Rev. Henry D. 
Walter K. Purinton to ries Lucy B. St. Cyr. 


Babbitt, Mr. 
both of Proy 


Dix, Mr. 


George F. 
Ellen Livermore, 


In Beverly, Dee. 2, by Rev. D. P. Morgan, Dr. 
George A. Stickney to Harriet W. Cole, both of Bev- 
erly. 

In Salem, Nov. 26, by Rev. Charles A. Towne, 


William W. Smith to Miss Norah M. 
Salem. 

In Ipswich, Noy. 25, by Rev. T. Frank Waters, Ira 
Worcester to Miss Minna L. Andrews, both of Boston. 

In Cambridge, Dec. 2, by Rev. W. H. Lyon, William 
Mackintire Salter of ( hicago to id Sherwin, daugh- 
ter of the late D. L. Gibbens, M. 

In Plymouth, Nov. 26, by Rev. bady T. Pitts, Walter 
A. Dow of Somerville to Stella J. Griffin of Cam. 
bridge. 


Savory, both of 





DIED. 


In Boston, Nov. 30, Miss Charlotte Seaver, 81 yrs. 

In Boston, Dec. 1, Mary Ann, widow of John Gardi- 
ner, 82 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Boston, Dec. 2, Persis, widow of the late Hon. 
Charles Russell of Princeton, 92 yrs. 

In Ashby, Nov. 24, Orlando W. Badger, 73 yrs. 8 


mos. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 5, Catherine Whiting, 74 yrs. 

In Dorchester, Nov. 30, Harriet, widow of Abram 
Hobart, 79 yrs. 3 mos. 

In East Somerville, Dec. 4, Captain John A. Paine, 
80 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Manchester, Nov. 29, Joseph O. Prescott, 84 yrs. 
9 Mose 

In North Cambridge, Dec. 1, James H. Woodward 
70 yrs. 5 mos. 

In North Cambridge, Dec. 4, Mrs. Sarah J., widow, 
of the late Capt. Daniel Ramsdell of Pembroke, Me., 
75 yrs. 

In Quincy, Dec. 5, Mrs. Margaret A., wife of John 
Gore, 81 yrs. 2 mos. 

Rockport, Dec. 2, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Canney, 82 
a. "10 mos. 

In res “ees 3, Rebecca, widow of Jacob 
Clark, 81 bay 

In Sout i Abington, Nov. 29, Louisa Hunting, wife 
of N. B. Shaw, 81 yrs. 

In South ae, Nov. 30, Henrietta, widow of 
James Wise, 72 yrs. 
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Best, most 


bing. Can be 


b 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


-=THE BEST 


WASH 


arranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 


Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 


Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 


used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 


ina moment. §o simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers® lowest prica 
Address ERLE 


Made of Galvanized Iron, and 


Exclusive territory. Retail price, 88.00. 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. ) Also the cele 


WASHER co., Erie, Pa. 





dteopit 


Is the favorite, 
thing of the kin 


the Fair, 


shorten its life. 
wrought iron, a 
longest stroke 
square to the wi 
not at work. 
attuir, built to be auctioned off for whateve 
much as another. We send experienced men to put t 
Our Warehouse is the largest one Kast of Chicago, whe 
materials are ke pt constantly on hand. 

ull satisfaction guaranteed to patrons 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. 


“clap trap” 


Be Fo 


Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. 


where it Ts is come into working competition with other mills. It 
been tested 18 years; 
renders it thoroughly efficient. 
It has no Friction Balls or other loos« joints to impair its efliciene y, or 


Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. 


WHEELER’S 


PSE WINDMILL 


wherever known; has received more honors than any 
d ever constructed. It took the highest award at thie 
also, at the National Ex 
It received Five Silver Medals from 
and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E. 
has 
Its almost perfect mechanism 
stormproof, and noiseless. 


over 20,000 in use. 
Automatic, 


Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
nd all we uring parts are machine finished. It is the 
mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 
nd when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 
It needs no friction brake to stop it. The Eclipse is no 
ris bid, but is a standard articl le, costing one man as 
ap jobs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 
re Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water supply 


Geared Windmills for 


r Circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


THE NEW YORK DAIRYMEN. 
the 
Association will meet 


The ninth annual convention of 
York State Dairymen’s 


at Jamestown, Chautauqua county, on Tues- 


day, Wednesday, and Thursday of next week, 
the 15th, 16th and 17th instant. The Hon. 
Harris Lewis, President of the Association, 


will preside, and will deliver the opening ad- 


dress. The following papers on dairy topics 


are also promised : 











Professor J. T. Edwards of Chamberlain Insti- 
tute and Female College, Randolph, N. Y.—**The 
Chemistry of Milk.” 

Professor Edward D. Martin of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York—“The Detection of Adulteration of 
Dairy Products.” Illustratea. 

Professor G. C. Caldwell of Cornel 
“Effect of Food on the Composition of 

B. D. Gilbert, agricultural editor of the Uti 
Herald—“A Season ot Depression \ Look Before 
and After.” 

Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, director of the New 

fork Agricultural Experiment station—‘‘Experi- 
ence at the Station.” 

Hon. J. K. Brown, State Dairy Commissioner 
“The Work of the Department.” 

Hon. W. A. Armstrong of The Hushandman, 
Elmira. 

General ward F. Jones, Lieutenant Governor- 
elect—“ Weights and Measures.” 

Hon. Willis P. Hazard of West Chester, Pa. 
“Grading up Dairy Stock.” 

Major Henry E. Alvord of Houghton Farm 
“Dairying, the Best Farming for Farmer and 
Farm.” 

Arba Campbell of Owego—Fertilizing Pastures 
and Meadows, and Feeding Animals.” 


Discussion of the subjects will follow the 
reading of the papers, and, if time pe rmits 
other questions of interest to dairymen may 
be introduced under the head of miscellaneous 


The 


devoted 


business. 
be 
railroad 


session of Wednesday ev ening 


will to essays by ladies. Special 


and hotel rates, as usual, have been 


made. 


tw Six children in New Jersey were bitten 
be mad. A 
raised to send 


last week by a dog supposed to 
subscription was immediately 
the children to M. Pasteur, at Paris, for treat- 
ment, and they were to start day this 
week. Dr. Frank S. Billings, who has given 
a great of deal study to the theories and ex- 
periments of M. Pasteur, accompanies them 


some 





Bg Dervsens ordering articles advertised t 


our columns, will please say that 


NEW 


they saw 


the advertisement in the ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements, 


Standard Superphosphate. 


TO THE TRADE. 


Boston, Mass., November 2, 1885. 
Our contract with Messrs. Whittemore 


| Brothers having expired by limitation, 


and Messrs. C. A. Whittemore & Co. hav- 
ing no longer any authority to sell our 
Standard Superphosphate, we 
take pleasure in announcing to the trade 


| that we have made arrangements with 


Messrs. Joseph Breck & Sons, Seedsmen, 
of Boston, Mass , to act for us as general 
Agents in the New England States ex- 
cepting Maine. We cordially recom- 
mend Messrs. Breck & Sons to the kind 
courtesies of our trade, and will request 


| that all communications relative to the 
| establishment of sub-agents in the terri- 





tory named be addressed either to 
Messrs. Breck & Sons or ourselves. 
Hoping, through Messrs. Joseph Breck 
& Sons, we may receive your kind favors, 
we remain, Yours very truly, 
STANDARD FERTILIZER CO., 
OFFICE 30 KILBY ST. 
A good live Agent wanted in every town. 


2teow50 


JUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES. 


A large, eg illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of 


the Northwe st. Statistics compiled from official 
sources. Se my free on a ation - 
1350 C. H. W ARREN, . P.A., §t. P AUL, MINN 





TO ADVERTISE mr 
Vee gupIGIOUSLY 
CONSULT LORD <=> THOMAS 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











LADIES ANP GENTLEMEN who 
wis -. to make ®8 to B44 day easily at their 
own bomes. We sent by mail. we sanvassing. Adtiress 
with stamp, } etn Mfg. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin'ti, 0. 


4150 





New | 


The Congregationalist,| * 


1886. 


rhe Congregation flasa steadfastness of char 


uwter which has gained public confidence; and it will 


continue to stand by the same truths, and to steer its 


course by the same light, as heretofore. 

It furnishes an abundance of sketches and stories of 
= highest character, and aims to supply matter that 

| be of interest to all members of the family 

It gives more complete news as to the ministers and 
churches of the denomination than any other journal. 

The Congregat st has on its list of contributors 
it the present time many eminent writers, among 
whom are the following 


Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
“Susan Coolidge,’ 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Rose Terry Cooke. 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 
Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, D. 
Rev. C. S. Robinson, D. D. 
Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D. D. 
Mrs. Margaret EF. Sangster. 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL. D. 





Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Rev. A. I, Dunning. 

Prof. Austin ive tet PD. D., will write ez 
sively for the Conqregationalist for 1886. 

The Congregati ist is carefully and thoroughly 
edited in every column. Price $3.00 per year, in ad 
vance; $5.50 for two years, strictly in advance; $1.50 
for six months; 65 cents for three months Any sub 
scriber may pay his own and one new subscription for 
$5.00, in advance. To clubs of five subscribers, at 
least one of whom must be new, $12.50. 


W.L. CREENE & CO., 


No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


for the 


MISSOURI | 
STEAM 


Washer. tive, hone ok persons all over the 
country, wath or wie out $ Seam. 
“ . 


Jobe R. Dodge. Ir., jer 
think of the Washer I} 
ever invented by man 




















On any other day 3A. If your e b . 

M o Ile not take & for mine 

mor ng.”* 
Formerly it took the wacher- 
women fro: t now from 7 @ mt 2 

Mrs. A. W. Morris: f Longview, Tex., writ io & treasure le 
makes the white lady independent of ¢ iored washerwoman. 

I will ship a sample to th lesiring an agency on a week's 
tri or s. To th witt apital, who can prove 
t! v t thy, I fur ib machines t 6 thelr 
orders, my money to t i Write for particu- 
lars. J. WORTH, Box 36: 8: * ‘Heston. Masa. 





5teopt4 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


un 





Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
surpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. SALEM, MASS. 


THE POULTRY WORLD 
AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 


published ‘upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively to poultry. $1.50 per year. Both periodi 


cals to one address, $2. 
H. H. STODDARD, 


Editor and Publisher, 


BROWN, Treas. ly28 















Seta Hartford, Ct. 
HOLSTEINS 2c ren artes sr | 
, bull and - fer calves always on hand. 
“"g tafe ly shipped anywhere. Houghton | 


Farm, Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 








R4tf 
APPLES---APPLES---APPLES! 


advantageous 


received for sale 
terms, by 
IIENRY TItEAKSTONE, 
Fruit and General Commission Merchant, 
171 36 L IVE RPOOL, England, 


A Casket of Silver Ware Free 


To any perso’ eee will sho vw it te hes ir net inern ethan our ag "4 
And send orde 


ar 
Address CONN. ov ANF. co., TARTFORD, CONN. 
13teopt0 


SHOPPING 


Consignments upon 





in Boston by a lady of experience, 
good taste, etc., without charge. 





For circulars and references address Mrs. A. L. BAT. 
I'LEs, P. O. Box 1458, Boston, Mass. 13t39 
Send six cents for postage, a» d receive 
free, a costly box of goods, which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
Sright away than anything ese in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 


Terms mailed free. Tru & Co., Augusta, Me. ly44¥ 










GO amonth ag 
Dapenes 5 aid agetfts 
to travel & sell staple 
1 #40 a month and expenses 













xis to dealers, 
























g 
to a ilars in your vicinity, All ex- 
pe tv d, salary a rene tly paid. Sam 
pie Pod [ r é | fu Nl particulars 

FREE. Send 8 pak ng, 

what we say. MONARC in NOV LTY » 

(limited). 175 Race Street, Cincinnati, ¢ 

NEUTRO-PILLENE, 
ONLY HALK SOLVENT Knowe 
Permanently dissolves su- 
e perfluous r, root & branch, 


in five minutes without pain, discoloration, or injury, 
Our patent Fomals Syringe and Powder of 
Asia matenly < ‘URE, vas Vang PREVENT 


dise parce 4c 
UNIVEE SRsITY CHEMIO AL PREPARATION 


WORKS, 249 So. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
13teop50 
REDUCTION OF FARE. 


Stonington Line 
South and 


FOR NEW YORK, “West 


FIRST-CLASS $3.00. 


LIMITED TICKETS. 


Boston to New York. 
SEATS IN CHAIR CARS FREE. 
Express train leaves Boston & Providence 





R. R. Station — (Sundays 5 ye at 6.30 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. +, and New 
York 6 A. M. next morning. 


Tickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R. 
Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. R. 13t41 


ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free on a Hoation, Send for it. 
TRAM SUBLET & CO., 








Rocugster, x a oak, Iu. 


13t49 


SE the boss Zinc and Leather ae 
and Collar Pads. They are the best. pit 





GO Fancy Pictures and 25 

Elegant Oards in Gilt Edge, 

Bt Le Name, 

1850 Prize 

Puzzle, and 8 +b BO all ‘for. rh cts. Game 
t! ‘Authors, 10c. IVY CARD CO.. Clintonville, Conn. 
¢ ARDS, Ly new styles, Embossed, Hidden 

d Edge, Transparent, &c. of latest 


{ fen y: rigweet rices, 50 samples with name 
“fe. T oki con Clinton ville, Conn. 


issee 
= he seme them, we 
Bic OFFER. Give Away 1000 
Self-Operating W ashing’ Machines. If you want 
one send us your name, P.O. and express office 
—_ The National Co., 23 Dey St,, N. Y. 








& Hand some Silk Fring. 
Christmas Cards,  eaciristor oct. they 
will ple ase you. C. EEKS & CO. » Boston. 2140 
FoR ALL! $5 to $8 per day easily 
made. Costly outfit FREE. Address P. 

0. VIC KERY, Augusta, Maine. 
CARDS ow book and full outfit and lovely Xmas 
Card for 2c. stamp. Card Works, North 
ford, Ct. 4t47 


ANTED 22" 


13t39 








An active Man or Woman in 
every county, to sell our goods. 


paees 275 per Month and expenses. Canvass- 
ing Outfit and Particulars Frezr. STANDARD 
SILVER-WARE CO., Boston, MAss. 26137 





THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washing- 
ton, D.C. No pay asked for pa- 
tent until obtained. Write for 

13t43 


Chromo or 25 Hidden Name Cards, name on, 10c. 
Samples & terms, 4c. Crown Ptg. Co., Northford, 
13teop46 


ANTED.--Ladies to work for us at their own 
homes. $7 to $10 per week can be quietly made. 


PATENTS 


Inventors Guide. 


5 
Ct. 








No photo. painting; no canvassin For full particu- 
lars, please address, at once, C *RESC SENT ART CO., 
19 Central St., Boston, Mass., Box 5170. 13t49 





SILK—Ladies send 10c. for our A 
et, of Don Patchwork Silk. ag 
ester, Mass. 


Patchwork 











1885, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





We are New England Agents for 


Fine Ground Sea Shells, for Poultrv, 


worthy of the 
Food and Shell combined. 


A new article, 


Poultry Raiser’s attention. 


The musele and shell are ground together, making 


Promotes health and increases the quantity of eggs. 


We are offering pure ground BEEF SCRAPS lower than can be obtained of any other house. 
Buckwheat, Barley, Rejected Wheat, Screenings, Sunflower, Oyster Shells, Chicken 


Bone. 


Plain and Mixed BIRD SEED, both in bulk or package. 





Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


Agricultural Tools, 


Seeds and Wooden Ware, 


71 Clinton, 


SO and 82 So. Market Sts. 





WOOD’S ICE TOOLS. 








ALL TOOLS 


WARRANTED. 


First Class Goods Only Manufactured. 


Fully Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 
vesting. 


Also, contains articles on Ice Har- 


Finely Illustrated, sent free to all applicants. 





—D 








PARKER & WOOD, 


SOLE NEW ENCLAND ACENTS, 


Dealers in Seeds, 


No. 49 No. Market St., 


Machines, 
Boston. 


Tools, 








Headq uarters and General Agent for 
New b ler Grapes—Empire State gad 
Soles genuine without seal; N.W. 

Mch.}, 


stoam Dee 5teop 


is. Extra 








Also other SMALL 
FRUITS, and all 
old aod, ny varieties 
GRATE 
Gantity. Warranted 
true, ¢ the 2ap by mail 
Low rates to dealers, 
Fenatrete: d 

logt 1¢@ FR EE! 


“NIAGARA 


t? Special Terms t 


TS. HUBBARD ReEPOSLS 





JOHNSON'S ANODYNE 








LINIMENT 











o7- CURES — ee ohthe rin, ron ip, Asthma, Bronchitis, We umati cm. B leed a ut = I ngs, 
Hoarseness fas nza, king Cough, Whooping Cough. c x tarrh, cl ho ex ra N Dy st Chre 
Diarrh Pa, rat ar rey Tx ones, spec les, anc i Spinal Diseases Pamph ) a st n, Mass 
aneee pil 11s § we re &, _ on derf discovery No others like them in the 1 Positive 
vea seas ti t? es 





















One 











do it t fa ill 
everyw! x . I. 8. JOHNS 
CONDITION 
POWDE R veld. Tiiustrated book 
yn and y mail free 
neh ¥ co One ounce is w orth a pound of any other kind. It is strictly amedicine t e given with 
f sd. Sold ever rsent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. 2 1-4 Ib. air-t t $ , $1.20. 
Bix cans by express, propaid, for $9.00. Dit. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO.,'B . Mass, 
$2 for 18c. 
: a om | 
t < Asa New 
’ r¢ at t 
dir t 
to ‘ a 
n. Th rat Large ried ‘ onde, = 
D d of Fringe “Birthday, | < ‘hr’ stmae anc ew 








Year's, 
tu rt tw a 1 package 
fe for? and w not be tt aler Satisfa ar 
anteed. THE R, L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, Coun, 
2teopts 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITATED MEN, 






lectric Su 


of Dr, Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Belt with 
speedy relief and pe 


pensory Appliances, for the 
manent cure of Nervous Debility, loss of Vitality anc 
Manhood, and all kindred troubles, Also for m 4 
other dises ASCs. Complete Sastoratk n to Health, Vi r, 
and Manhood cu o risk _ incurred, Titus: 
trated pan nvelope matted free, by ad- 
dressing VOLT AIC BELTCO.. Marshall. Mich. 


s0t46 


DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR , Pore 'sscrien Bs 


®: You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the = | 








Palatine, L 


Smith Mig Co., 
Steopt0 


Manhood" 


L& having tr 
ae die yvere 
EF to_hi re 
5 Mt REEVES, “43 Chatham-street, Ne WwW York C ity. 
__ 629 


DOLL’ 


r Room Set 
J tive 
2t40¥ 


RESTORED. Remedy 
Free.—A victim of youth 
ful imprudence osusing 
Premature 








FURNITURE, 3 sets, consist- 

ng of Parlor Set, 10 pieces and Upright 
Chamber Set of 3 pieces; Din 
all new styles, the most at 
All 3 Sets for 10 cts. 
ALL, Dorchester, Mass 


"iano; 
os pieces; 
} 


toy of the season. 


Real Estate---Stock. 
SHORT-HORNS. 





TMHOROUGHBRED COWS FOR SALE 
at 250, Heifers, $25, Bull, $25, Bull calf, $20. 
A. J. STOW. 
Ow Wevbridge, Ad Co., Vt. 


‘POLAND CHINA PICS. 


FEW SOWS AND BOARS 3 TO 4 
months, and very fine, for sale. This will appear 
but once. SMITH HARDING, 


SOUTH DEERFIELD, Mass. 


FARM WANTED. 


\ TANTED, A GOOD FARM; WILL PAY 
Cash. State description, location and price, in 
sealed lette no postal cards noticed. Address, en 
closing stamp for reply, 
1t40¥ Box we, | Littleton Common, Ma: Ass. 


EK. A. G AY, -«- « Auctioneer. 


AUCTION. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 


A Bonanza Farm 


Will be sold at auction in Marlboro, 


Dec. 30, 1885. 


Attwo o’clock P. M., the celebrated 106-acre Fruit 
and Grass Farm of the late O. A. HILLMAN. For 
location, natural resources and productiveness com 
bined, the farm has no superior in the State. 
suildings new, barns well planned, and the Dwelling 
House, with its surroundings of lawn and noble elms, 
ittractive and homelike 

An excellent orchard of 
full bearing age, bas made 
among fruit men throughout 
gated meadow of 25 acres 
crops of English hay annually, with no expense ex 
cept for conducting water through the ditches. 
Nearly the whole tillage land could be thus watered if 
desired. A never-failing spring of pure, cold water 
supplies the stock with flowing water, at the stables, 
and yields a large surplus, sufficient for cooling milk. 

Marlboro village, only a mile distant, with its 12,000 
industrious inhabitants, gives as good a home market 
as can be found in New England, while the Old Colony 
Railroad, bordering the farm, with the Junction Sta 
tion within two minutes’ walk, give excellent ship 
ping facilities, trains reaching Boston in one hour. 

Gentlemen of leisure, desiring a country farm-home, 
retired, yet easily accessible, or young men, intend 
ing to make farming a business, are invited to visit 
the estate 

A convenient train leaves the B. & A. 
ton, at 11 A. M., returning at 5 P. M. 
particulars address 


WILLIAM L. 


1t50 


Wednesday, 


several hundred trees, in 
Marlbore apples familiar 

New England. An irri 
yields two to three heavy 


Station, Bos- 
For further 


WEEKS, Executor, 
MARLBOROUGH, Mass. 
rerms of sale, 10 per cent of total amount te be paid 
at sale; $5000 of the purchase money can remain on 
mortgage Balance to be paid within ten days upon 
deliver y of deed. 4149 


FARM FOR SALE. 


()* ACCOUNT OF THE INCREASE OF 
editorial, literary and public duties, which re 
quire a great share of my time, I have reluctantly de 
cided to sell my farm. This farm is situated in the 
town of Manchester, five and a half miles from the city 
of Augusta, Kennebec County, Maine. It is on the 
stage road frem Augusta to Readfield—a good rosd 
summer and winter. It comprises 90 acres of splendid 
land, and has always been well managed and ke pt in 
good condition. The farm cuts about 35 tons of hay, 
has a good pasture, twelve acres of wood, is well fenc 
ed, and has a well of splendid water in the yard, suffi 
cient for both barn and house. The pasture is sup 
slied with a large breok running through it, never 

nown to be dry. The buildings are a good house of 
five rooms and two chambers; shed, wood-house and 
hog house; barn, 40 by 40 feet, having a splendid cel 
lar; sheep shed, and shop. The buildings were all 
painted last spring, and the house painted and papered 
throughout. The chief feature of this farm A an or- 
chard of one thousand healthy apple trees, all in splen 
did condition. About four Los red have been set 15 
to 18 years, now bearing heavily; about five hundred 
set from 10 to 12 years, just beginning to bear, and one 
hundred and twenty-five set last spring—most of them 
native seedlings, to be grafted next spring. Seven- 
eighths of all the trees bearing are Baldwins. This 
farm is in a neighborhood of large orchards—the cele- 
brated Pope orchard of 2000 trees, being less than a 
mile away; the experimental orchard of Mr. C. G. At- 
kins of 1500 trees, adjoining it; the Percival orchard 
of 600 trees, being on the epposite side of the street to 
it, and the magnificent orchard of W. P. Atherton, of 
2000 trees, being 24 miles distant. Fruit growers can 
see the advantage of this location. It is in a good 
neighborhood, and located in the fine Lake Region of 
Kennebec County, Hammond's Grove, the summer 
resort on Lake Cobbossecontee, being but two miles 
distant; this beautiful lake being in full view from the 
orchard—a few steps from the buildings. 

For terms and further particulars, address 


SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN, 
Augusta, Maine. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


N CANAAN, N. H., OF 80 ACRES. 
Good grass farm; good farm buildings, never-fail- 
ing water house and barn. Good sugar orchard, 
apples and pears. Two miles from villages, one mile 
from railroad, 4 mile from school. Terms reasonable. 
Address HARKISON FOGG, East Canaan, N. H. 
4t48 


POLAND CHINA SWINE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS FOR SALE 
Sows in farrow, Boars fit for service, and young 
Pigs in pairs and trios, not akin. Having sold to over 
one hundred old customers, this alone should be a 
warrantee of square dealing. Write for price list to 
13t47 . J. HASTINGS, Passumrsic, Vr. 
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viv Jove, 






TRADE MARK. 


SOAP 


PAYS NO 
FANCY PROFIT 


But is an original compound, 
made from the PUREST 
STOCK, and is sold by the 
makers and dealers nearer the 
cost of production ‘han any 
other Laundry Soap in the 
market. See that you get this 
Soap, and not accept any of 
the numerous imitations that 
pay the grocer more money 
to recommend. The word 
WELCOME and the Clasped 
Hands are on every bar. 











l3teop26 


onvky 
Gneny 


kv ACME PENETRATIVE. 


POSITIVELY BURNS 
STUMPS. 


No cr | leum 


and set lire 


v irn it, 
ROOTS AND ALL, 
a EN OR DRY. 
vd #1 0 for enough 
t i 





eerfnuily fr 
+ if hg sua 
uu i cire t 
Agents Wanted. 
Add 
i F.E. Fross & Co. 
AN Lock Box D, 

; New Carlisle, Chio, 





Cure Guaranteed 


Zhe E te “ctro Galvani mnory elt isa Pos * 
fo Ys Lomo Viger 
&e. $40.05 


it, Price rex juced to @5. 
en guarantee to return the 








rv 
WV ‘knee Pre mature Old Aue &e. 
vl tha {if ever l 
rice i hs 
Be oe send a writt 
full amount pai aot Gs ‘ 





Llect 





4 notmake a complete cure 
Sealed particulars nt free. ELEC rRLO BELT 
AGENC (cor. Flatbush AV. & State St. brooklyn,N.Y 
52047 
Principal and Interest Absolutely Secured. 
O First Lien on Real Estat Address MIN 
NFAPOLIS LOAN AND SECURITY 
CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 13t44 














Send 6 cents for Specifica- 
tions. Mention this paper. 


F. ALBUM Treas'r, 
Merchants ik, 
CRTC RGO, bik 


ONEY 
1——10 years. 
State amount. 


13147 








Legal Aotices, 


YOMMONWEALTH 
JSETTS. MIDDLESEX SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of CHARLES F. STONE, 
late of Framingham, in said county, deceased, Greet 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased, has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by JupiTH 
B. STONE, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named, and 
that may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the fourth Tuesday of December instant, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have 
against the same. And said petitioner is here bby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three bw weeks, 
in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARM 
ER, printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 

days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this second day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. sti9w J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OF MASSACHU- 


ashe 


YOMMONWEALTH 


OF MASSACHU- 
) SETTS. MIDDLI cau 


SEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HANNAH RAYMOND, 
late of Somerville, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Marcus M, 
RAYMOND of said Somerville, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to him, the executor 
therein named, and that he may be exempt from giv- 
ing a surety or sureties on his bond pursuant to said 
will and statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at C ambridge in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of December 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against the same. And said peti- 
tioner is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, 
by publishing this citation once a week, for three sue- 
ceasive weeks, in the newspaper called the New Eno- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said © ourt. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 

of said Court, this thirtieth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


“— -five. 
J. H. TYRER, Register. 


(YOMMONWEAL TH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY EAMES, late ot 
Wilmington, in said County, widow, deceased, intes- 
tate: Whereas application has been made to said 
Court to grant a letter of administration on the 
estate of said deceased, to NATHAN B. EAMES of 
said Wilmington; You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of De- 
cember next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, against granting the same. 
And the sai P titioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, ae uire, Judge 





of said Court, this —— fourth da November, 
in the year one thousand 3h. TYLE hun red and a. 
five. Stivw Register. 
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From The New York Sun. 
A STORY OF FREDERICKSBURG. 





BY HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD. 





It was after the battle of Fredericksburg ; 

The ground was strewn with the fallen foe. 
They lay in ranks on the side of the hill 

With their front to us; anda boy could throw 

A stone to the nearest rank, so close 

Had they pushed their way to the frowning edge 
Of our rifle pits in the last mad charge, 

When they struck our lines like an angry sledge, 


And fought up under the very guns 

Till the blue line wavered, and turned, and broke, 
And the stragglers sullenly disappeared 

Behind the mantle of pitying smoke. 

There was one tall man in the nearest rank, 

So tall he had towered above the rest 

As we watched him bearing the tattered flag. 

He lay with a rifle ball through his breast. 


We thought him dead, but he turned at last, 
And raised himself on his elbow there, 

And looked down over the bloody field, 
Then back at us in a fierce despair. 

We saw him fumble beneath his coat, 

And feebly draw with a shaking hand 

A little package of letters stained 

With use and tied with a faded band. 


He spread them out, and he picked up one, 
The smallest letter of all the store. 

We knew that his eyes were filled with tears 
That blotted the tiny packet o’er. 

He tried to read, but his head dropped low 
On his breast, and his hand fell nervelessly; 
But the stiffening fingers still kept their grasp 
On the words that his eyes could no longer see. 


A murmur ran through the rifle pits; 

We had watched him there from our sheltered stand; 
We fell to wondering whose hand had traced 

The letter he held in his big brown hand. 

“His wife!’ said one; “No, his sweetheart, boys 
Said another. “His mother!’ said one whose face 
Was fresh and fair as a girl’s; he dropped 

His gun and clambered from out the place. 


He ran to the dead man’s side and raised 

The hand, and there, in a childish scrawl 

Was written: ‘I love you, papa dear.” 

The hand had closed o’er the rest, and all 
That had cheered his soul in that lonely place 
Was the simple note of a little child. 

And yet, it had sweetened the taste of death, 
For it seemed to me that the dead man smiled. 





The Story Teller. 


From Outing. 


PASTURING A HORSE. 


BY NATHAN CLIFFORD BROWN, 


After an experience of three years with 
Fanny, | was extremely well satisfied with 
my first investment in horse-flesh. ‘The mare 
had proved to be all that the dealer had 
claimed, (I think he must have missed his vo- 
cation,) sound, high spirited but docile, and 
a ‘‘good driver.” I had formed a decided af- 
fection for her, and I felt very badly, after a 
sharp trot, one evening in May, when I dis- 
covered that she was limping slightly in one 
of her forward feet, without stone, nail, or 
splinter, to account for the trouble. The 
next day I drove her myself to the blacksmith 
who had shod her since she came into my 
possession. Tle said it was possible that her 
shoe fretted her a little. He put on anew 
shoe, but with no good results; and, a day 
or two later, I went to see him again. This 
time he held a short consultation with one of 
his assistants, and then turned to me witha 
face full of commiseration. 

‘*There don’t seem ter be any sense in con- 
cealin’ it, sir,” he said. ‘*The fact is, the 
mare’s a leetle mite contracted for’ard—noth- 
in’ but’ll be likely ter come out all right; but 
bein’ a nice hoss, such as she is, I wouldn't 
run no risks with her. The best thing you 
can do, sir, is to turn her out ter pahscher for 
a few weeks.” 

He seemed so much exercised about the 
matter, that I thought he was afraid I would 
blame him for Fanny's difficulty. I have 
since learned that when a horse becomes in- 
capacitated for work before a green old age, a 
disgrace, in the eyes of ‘thorse’ men, at- 
taches to the owner. The blacksmith did not 
wish me to feel taat he regarded my misfor- 
tune with anything but regret. 

I expressed my willingness to follow his ad- 
vice, of course, and he removed Fanny’s 
shoes, and rounded off the ragged edges of 
her hoofs with infinite pains. While he was 
engaged, he informed me that there was a 
large pasture but a few miles from the city, 
where, he happened to know, she might be 
turned out. Mr. Coolbroth, the owner of 
the pasture, had recently told him that he 
had room for a few more horses, and he 
would undoubtedly be glad to accommodate 
mine 

I wrote to Mr. Coolbroth that afternoon, 
received a favorable response the next day, 
and, on the following morning, started to 
drive out to his farm, Fanny being led be- 
hind the buggy by the hostler. 

Mr. Coolbroth’s farm lies just beyond the 
suburb of Foster's Corner. I was driving 
slowly out of this village, when a young man 
about eighteen years of age came along ina 
wagon from the direction in which I was 
bound, and, pulling up at my side, asked if 
my name was White, and if I was going to 
Coolbroth’s pasture. 

Upon my replying aflirmatively, he said 
that he was Charles Coolbroth’s son, and that 
he would like to look at my mare’s feet, if 
they had not already been examined by an 
expert. I replied that they had been care- 
fully attended to, but that he might look at 
them if he chose to do He thereupon 
jumped out of his wagon, and proceeded to 


so. 


make an examination in a thoroughly profes- 
sional manner that convinced me of his fa- 


miliarity with the subject. After tapping 
Fanny’s hoofs once or twice with his jack- 
knife, and squeezing them between his hands, 
he said, frankly, but with a pained expres- 
sion, that it was just as he feared; the mare’s 
feet had not been properly attended to; she 
ought to be taken to a blacksmith to have 
them pared down; it would otherwise be 
quite useless to turn her out to pasture. 
There was an excellent man at Foster's Cor- 
ner, he added, whom he could recommend 
with confidence. 

Wishing that Fanny should have every 
possible advantage, I turned about and drove 
back to the blacksmith’s shop at the Corner. 
The proprietor was greatly surprised that 
anybody who knew anything at all about a 
horse should think of turning one out without 
a close paring down of the hoofs. He went 
to work at once to obliterate the nicely- 
rounded edges of my friend, the city smith; 
and, meanwhile, young Mr. Coolbroth spoke 
of the necessity of blistering a horse’s feet in 
order to secure a good result from pasturing. 
Ile assured me that, even after the hoofs had 
been properly pared down, my horse would 
derive but little benefit from pasturing, unless 
she were blistered before being turned loose. 
Ile began to instance a case in point, but at 
the same moment the uneasiness of his own 
horse in the yard attracted his attention, and 
he stepped outside the shop to quiet the ani- 
mal. 

The blacksmith then remarked in an under- 
tone, that, strictly between ourselves, he 
would not recommend blistering; he would 
advise the of a blind-barred shoe. He 
said he had recently broadened a horse’s foot 
half an inch, in two weeks, by such a shoe. 
It would be quite inexpensive, and would not 
hurt the selling of my horse. Here I sawa 
chance of escape. I told him that nothing 
would induce me to sell Fanny, and that, al- 
though I had no doubt of the excellent effect 
ofa blind-barred shoe, I preferred to dis- 
pense with it until I had tried the experiment 
of pasturing, pure and simple. He charged 
me a dollar for his services, which I paid, 
with a suspicion that the amount was exces- 
stve; and then young Mr. Coolbroth and my- 
self started again for the pasture. 

The blacksmith said, as I took up my reins, 
that, if I should ever want a good, blind- 
barred shoe, he would be glad to put it on 
for me, and that he could probably save me a 
little on the job. 

Young Mr. Coolbroth seemed to be very 
much surprised to find a veterinary surgeon 
in his father’s stable, but, upon introducing 
the doctor to me, he said that he could un- 
hesitatingly recommend him for anything in 
his line. ‘The doctor voluntarily made a criti- 
cal examination of Fanny’s feet, after which 
he promised me that I need have no fear of 
serious difficulty, provided that blistering 
were resorted to. He explained that I should 
get an entirely new coronal band from this 
process, the object, he said, which we were 
striving to attain. 

The older Mr. Coolbroth—a fat, burly lit- 
tle man, not at all after the style of most New 
England farmers—came out of the house 
while the doctor was speaking, and, having 
bade me good morning, took me at once 
aside. Ile said he supposed I had been re- 
commended all sorts of things by people who 
wanted to make something out of me—this 
was a curious world—his own disinterested 
advice, strictly in confidence, would be to get 
rid of my mare as quickly as possible. When 
a horse once began to go unsound, he said, it 
was all up with him. There were plenty of 
ways to spend money on him, but they were 
all practically of no use. 

Now he—Mr. Coolbroth—had a darling 
little gelding, chestnut, Morgan blood in him, 
‘about 900,” as smooth as a baby, not a pim- 
ple on him, which he would sell to me ata 
sacrifice. The little fellow was seven years 
old, and he wasn’t any older; he was good 
style, and just the horse for me. Mr. Cool- 
broth said he could offer him to me for three 
hundred and a half—three hundred and a half 
would buy him, and three hundred and forty- 
nine would not. Now, would I like to look 
at him? Or, he had another horse, bay, with 
black points, a little more tony—looked at 
things along the side of the road, but perfect- 
ly gentle when properly handled—the price 
of which would be but four hundred. (Mr. 
Coolbroth did not use the word ‘‘dollar.”) 

I replied that I had become very much at- 
tached to Fanny, and wished to make every 
effort to cure her before I thought of buying 


use 





another horse. Of course, he said, she was a 
fine mare, and, under the circumstances, he 
could, without hesitation, advise me to con- 
sult with the doctor. 

The doctor reaffirmed the necessity of 
blistering, and it is but fair to say that he 
argued his point well. After a fruitless allu- 
sion to a blind-barred shoe, I yielded, and 
confided Fanny to his care. I then arranged 
the terms of pasturage with Mr. Cool- 
broth. 

When I started to drive away, the doctor 
walked up to my buggy, rested one hand up- 
on the tire of the wheel, and one foot upon 
the hub, and remarked, with seriousness, that 
it might be necessary to blister twice; the 

yrice would be three dollars for a single 
listering, and five dollars for two. He 
would advocate the second blistering. It 
was also desirable to make some arrangement 
for quartering Fanny comfortably while she 
was under treatment. The expense of the 
whole would not exceed ten dollars. For that 
amount he was willing to take entire charge 
of the mare until she was turned loose. I 
passed him a ten-dollar bill, and drove hastily 
away. 

Six weeks later I went out to Mr. Cool- 
broth’s again, to bring Fanny back to metro- 
politan life. Mr. Coolbroth had been ap- 
prised of my coming, and was waiting for me 
in the barn with his son. 

**So you think that you'll take her up,” he 
said. 

I replied, guardedly, that I had concluded 
to take Fanny back to the city. 

‘It ain't a-going to be an easy job to ketch 
that mare,” put in young Mr. Coolbroth, 
with an ominous shake of the head. ‘‘She’s 
as wild’s a hock.” 

“Oh, yes! you know,” his father sneered. 
Then, turning to me, he added: ‘The boy’s 
ben tryin’ ter ketch her, this mawnin’.” 

I remarked that she would probably permit 
me to capture her, as I had always petted her 
a great deal. 

‘*May be,” answered the young man. ‘‘But 
the other hosses in the pahscher'll foller her 
‘round, an’ as soon as they git ter crowdin’ 


each other they'll go ter kickin’; an’ then, if 


yer don’t look out, yer'll git hurt.” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Coolbroth, ‘‘the first 
thing is ter bait’em. You an’ Mr. White 
take some oats out with yer, an’ I'll call the 
hosses down ter the knoll out back o’ the 
house.” 

So saying, he left the barn. His son there- 
upon produced a couple of feeding-measures, 
into which he threw a few handfuls of oats, 
and one of which he consigned tome. When 
we went out into the pasture, Mr. Coolbroth 
had already taken up his position on the 
knoll, and was shaking about a box—which, 
my companion informed me, contained salt— 
meanwhile uttering a peculiar cry; it sound- 
ed like jeck-jeck-jeck-jeck-jeck-jeck, repeated 
an indefinite number of times. 

‘‘Come along with me,” said young Mr. 
Coolbroth. ‘‘If yer hoss knows yer, yer may 
be able to ketch her right off.” 

And we proceeded toward the equine oc- 
cupants of the pasture, some twenty in num- 
ber, which were feeding in a drove a furlong 
distant. Pretty soon Mr. Coolbroth, pere, 
caught sight of us. 

‘*What ’r’ yer goin’ down there for, George 
Henry?” he called out. ‘Don’t yer know 
any more’n ter run ahfter a hoss when yer 
want ter ketch him?” 

‘You've got to tole them hosses up ter yer, 
an’ how do yer expect ter do it without show- 
in’ ’em-the grain ?” asked his son. 

**You keep out o’ the way, an’ they'll come 
all right,” Mr. Coolbroth hallooed in a tone 
of intense disgust. 

“T tell yer they wunt !” 

‘I tell yer yer don’t know nothin’ about it, 
yer young fool! Don't I salt them hosses 
ev'ry Sund’y? An’ don’t they come ‘thout 
any trouble, ev’ry time? Come up out 0’ 
there !” 

The young man neither heeded his father’s 
command, nor vouchsafed a reply. He was 
now within a few yards of the leader of the 
horses, all of which had been slowly grazing 
along toward us. ‘The animal came warily to 
close quarters, and took a mouthful of oats. 
Young Mr. Coolbroth then edged away. Re- 
membering what had been said about the dan- 
ger of getting kicked, I kept ata safe dis- 
tance. 

The elder Mr. Coolbroth, apparently satis- 
fied with the situation, resumed his calling. 
Presently, several of the horses, finding that 
they had no chance at the oats, began to 
wander off. 

«There, yer doin’ finely, ain't yer?” called 
out Mr. Coolbroth, derisively. 

‘*I'm tolin’ ’em along. an’ they won't come 
without tolin’,” was the sulky reply. 

‘I tell yer they will!” 

“T tell yer they wunt !” 

**You come up out o° that pahscher, this 
minute !” commanded the old gentleman, in 
a tone of voice that forbade further discussion. 
Ilis son sullenly obeyed, not, however, with- 
out a retort: 

‘*Wal, do it yer own way, an’ see how yer'll 
come out.” 

‘‘Jeck-jeck-jeck, jeck-jeck-jeck,” resumed 
Mr. Coolbroth. It was certainly an effective 
cry. The horses followed, their eyes fixed 
on the salt-box, and their ears pointed for- 
ward. 

**Ketchin’ hosses is a good deal like fishin’,” 
he remarked, as I reached his side. ‘*When 
yer git sight of a big trout, it aint any use ter 
go thrashin’ inter the water, throwin’ bait at 
him, an’ scarin’ him ter death. You've gut 
ter work him easy, an’ tole him out ter you. 
An’ it’s the same way with a hoss.” 

He began to pour the salt out upon the 
ground, in little piles, but about ten feet 
apart. 

‘Yes; it’s a good deal like fishin’,” he 
went on. ‘‘When yer ain't ahfter fish, there’s 
alw’ys plenty ter ketch; but when yer take 
yer pole an’ go abfter ‘em, ze don’t see noth- 
in’ but minnies. Now, look at that Buxton 
mare. ‘T’other day I wanted ter take her up 
ter look at her feet, an’ I couldn't git nowhere 
near her. Now she’s as tame’s a circus hoss, 
an’ yours is the shy one.” 

‘‘His mare’s alw’ys the shyest hoss in the 
pahscher,” said young Mr. Coolbroth, with a 
pronounced sneer. 

‘‘No she ain't, either!” retorted his father, 
angrily. He added to me, ‘‘The boy don’t 


| know nothin’ about a hoss, an’ he thinks he 


knows it all.” 

The young man now went about among the 
horses, and endeavored to approach Fanny. 
He shook his oats seductively, he spoke flat- 
teringly of her good qualities, he produced a 
very good imitation of a whinny, but in vain ; 
she obstinately refused to be approached with- 
in a nearer distance than fifteen feet. Finally 
I endeavored to make some impression upon 
her, myself. 

“Fanny,” I said, ‘‘old Fanny, don't you 
remember me? What makes you so shy, old 
girl ?” 

But she absolutely took no notice of me, 
until I tried to walk up to her, when she 
quietly moved away as I advanced. 

‘*She knows yer ahfter her,” remarked Mr. 
Coolbroth. ‘*She knows; an’ she don’t want 
ter leave. Hosses git a fam'ly feelin’ ahfter 
bein’ in a pahscher tergether for a while. 
An’ then this Buxton mare’s been puttin’ ideas 
inter her head. I wisht yer cout ha’ seen 
them two mares go for John Marshall Lov- 
eitt’s hoss, when I put him iahere lahs’ night. 
They gut him up inter a corner, an’, sir, they 
kicked him clean over the fence !” 

‘Did it kill him?” I asked, thinking some- 

what anxiously of possible claims for dam- 
ages. 
“Kill him? No! There he is, now. 
Ain’t a scratch on him, an’ they're good frien’s 
now. Hosses alw’ys have a little time gittin’ 
acquainted, yer know. But that mare o’ 
yourn ain’t slow with her heels.” And Mr. 
Coolbroth shook his head. 

«‘T never knew her to kick before,” I said. 
‘Do you think she'll be likely to do so when 
she’s harnessed ?” 

‘Lord, no!” he answered, reassuringly. 
‘*She’ll be’s quiet’s a lamb when yer've once 
gut yer hand on her. What’r’ doin’ now, yer 
blahsted fool ?” 

This question was addressed to young Mr. 
Coolbroth, whose persistent attempts at cap- 
ture had finally driven Fanny to retreat ata 
canter. 

‘*There’s only one way ter ketch that mare,” 
was the emphatic reply, ‘‘an’ that is ter drive 
all the hosses up into a corner, tergether, an’ 
ketch one or two o’ the tame ones, an’ hitch 
‘em. Then yer can ketch that mare, an’ yer 
cahn’t ketch her any other way.” 

This appeared to me rather a bright sug- 

estion. t ventured to say as much to Mr. 
oolbroth. 

‘‘Don’t pay no attention ter that boy,” he 
replied. ‘‘One way ter ketch a hoss is ter 
drive him inter a corner with two or three 
tame ones, an’ ketch the the tame ones first. 
But how many men do yer think it’s goin’ ter 
take ter keep all them hosses in a corner ? 
An’ who’s goin’ in among ’em ter ketch that 
mare? J ain't, I know!” 

“Wal,” J'Ul do it,” said his son, somewhat 
contemptuously. 

“Yes, you!” sneered Mr. Coolbroth. 
«Come along here, an’ drive the Loveitt hoss, 
an’ Lizzie’s colt, an’ Mr. White’s mare, up in- 
ter the corner by the house, an’ then we can 
ketch em.” 

“You aint a-goim ter be such a fool as ter 
try ter separate them hosses from the others 
—be yer?” the young man very quickly de- 
manded. 

‘You do as I tell yer,” his father replied, 
‘an’ drive them hosses up, an’ don’t let ’em 
go by yer.” 

After some further remarks, young Mr. 
Coolbroth assisted in singling out the desired 
animals, and we then drove them into the 
corner, No one of them at ease, 
and Fanny was much excited; her eyes 
flashed, her nostrils were distended and quiv- 
coring. and she ran nervously to and fro, 
trembling from head to foot. But she feared 
to attempt the gauntlet, and at last we had 


. 


her so closely confined that capture seemed 
certain. 

‘Let Mr. White try her,” said Mr. Cool- 
broth. ‘He knows his hoss, an’ can ketch 
her better’n we can.” 

‘‘Aint yer goin’ ter ketch any o’ the others 
first?” asked his son. 

“No, we ain't!” Mr. Coolbroth answered, 
very decisively. ‘*You can go ahead, Mr. 
White.” 

I thought again of what had been said 
about getting kicked, but my pride would not 
permit me to flinch. 

**Come, Fanny, don’t be foolish,” I said, in 
my most persuasive tones. Then I added, 
authoritatively, ‘‘Whoa, there, Fanny !” 

But she would not be quieted. On the 
contrary, she became even more excited than 
before. She reared, snorted, and made sev- 
eral abortive attempts to leap the fence. 
Suddenly she wheeled and charged fiercely 
upon Mr. Coolbroth. The other horses fol- 
lowed. Mr. Coolbroth extended his arms, 
and waved them in the air for about one 


second; then he very discreetly ran out of 


the way. And then the horses galloped mad- 
ly over the pasture, and rejoined their com- 
panions. 

“There! What did I tell yer?” demand- 
ed young Mr. Coolbroth, triumphantly. 

‘‘What did yer stan’ there, gapin’ for, when 
yer see the hosses runnin’? Why didn’t yer 
try ter stop’em ?” his father asked, with in- 
dignation. 

‘It’s all mere foolishness tryin’ ter sepa- 
rate hosses ina pahscher,” was the reply. 
‘*Them hosses were crazy ter git back ter the 
others. If yer git ‘em all up ina corner, 
yer'll stan’ some chance.” 

Mr. Coolbroth perhaps felt himself in mo- 
mentary disgrace. At all events he had no 
answer ready, and his son continued : 

‘‘Come out an’ help drive ’em up. 
on, Mr. White.” 

We once more approached the horses, and, 
having got behind them, drove them all into 
acorner. Fully half an hour was expended 
in the process, which was not brought toa 
close without difficulty, nor without a constant 
war of words between Mr. Coolbroth and his 
son. 

‘*Now, who’s goin’ in among them hosses ?” 
asked the former, as we stood before them in 
momentary indecision. 

“I told yer that 7 was,” replied the young 
man. 

“Charles Coolbroth, you come in out o 
that pahscher!” at this juncture called out a 
woman, presumably Mrs. Coolbroth, from 
the back door of the house. The command 
was delivered with energy, but neither of my 
companions paid any attention to it; nor did 
Mrs. Coolbroth, if she it was, seem to be at 
all surprised thereat. She said nothing 
further, and overlooked our subsequent pro- 
ceedings with an interest that was apparently 
languid. 

Young Mr. Coolbroth advanced, and began 
to make his way among the horses, who were 
comparatively quiet, though by no means en- 
tirely undisturbed. Suddenly, as_ before, 
Fanny made a dash for liberty in the direction 
of Mr. Coolbroth. But this time her assault 
was not so determined, and she was driven 
back. This episode created confusion in the 
drove, however. The animals began to 
crowd and kick each other, and, all at once, 
the entire lot, led by Fanny and the Buxton 
mare, stampeded along one of the fences that 
formed the corner, directly toward myself. 
They were only about twenty yards away 
when they started, but before they could cov- 
er this short distance, I thought of a great 
many things. I thought, remorsefully, of my 
last little disagreement with Mrs. White; I 
speculated upon the probability of her marry- 
ing a second time; I congratulated myself 
that I had made a complete change of under- 
clothing that morning; I admired the terrible 
beauty of the scene; I wondered why cavalry 
was not more generally employed in modern 
warfare. In fact, my reflections took a very 
wide range. Fortunately for myself, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation caused me to act 
also with rapidity, and I scrambled to the top 
of the fence, just in season to be knocked 
over to the other side as the horses dashed 
past. 

I picked myself up, expecting to find young 
Mr. Coolbroth a corpse. He appeared, how- 
ever, quite uninjured. lis father was black- 
guarding him for frightening the horses. He 
replied to the attack with spirit, and, after 
the forcible and somewhat lengthened collo- 
quy which followed, proposed that we should 
make another attempt to capture Fanny. 

But I made haste to excuse myself. I said 
that I felt altogether incompetent to assist 
them, and that my business would not permit 
me to remain any longer absent from the city. 
I should prefer to leave Fanny to be captured 
at their leisure, and at my expense. 

Mr. Coolbroth favored this plan. He add- 
ed, however, that it might be necessary to 
lassoo the mare, and that he guessed he 
would get John Marshall Loveitt, who knew 
all about a horse, to come over and do the 

job. 

A week passed away before I heard again 
from Mr. Coolbroth. Finally he honored me 
by calling at my office in person. 

‘The mare’s cot, an’ up ter the stable,” he 
announced, without any preliminary remarks. 

‘Tam very glad to know it,” I replied. 
‘‘How does she appear ?” 

‘Splendid! she'll go as sound’s ever s 
did—jest as I told yer.” 

My recollection told me that his prophecy 
had been of a different character, but | was 
willing to waive the point. I expressed my 
gratification that Fanny was herself again, 
and then I asked the amount of Mr. Loveitt’s 
bill. 

‘‘Loveitt?” demanded Mr. Coolbroth. 
‘*He didn’t have nothin’ ter do with it. Don’t 
know but dahned little about a hoss, anyway. 
George Henry cot the mare, an’ you can give 
him what ver like. He’s a smart boy, Mr. 
White. They ain’t but few’t understan’s a 
hoss as well’s he doos.” 
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PINKIE’S REVENGE. 


JACKSON (HI, IH.) 





BY HELEN HUNT 





‘“‘What a perfect shame that she got here 


to-day!” 

‘‘Sh—Sh—She might hear you! ” 

‘‘Nonsense! She is down in the reception 
room. I don’t suppose, if she is from the 
backwoods, she has got ears that can hear 
through floors.” 

“Girls, I am ashamed of you. 
you be so unfeeling toward 
cousin ! ” 

“T don’t care, mamma, she is sure to be 
awkward and dowdy. How can we have her 
at the dinner table to-night? I shall die of 
mortification to have to introduce her to Mr. 
Morris as our cousin.” 

‘Perhaps she will be too tired to come 
down to dinner after such a long ride. It is 
a little awkward to add another to a set din- 
ner party.” 

“Oh! mamma, bless you for the thought. 
You can tell her that she is too tired. You 
can arrange it, I know!” 

“Well, I'll try.” 

These were the sentences which fell on the 
ears of Priscilla Bent as she sat alone, waiting 
to see the aunt and cousins whom she had 
come all the way from Kansas to New York 
to visit, of whose welcome she felt as sure if 
she had known them all her life. 1t was by a 
blunder of the servant that she had been 
shown directly up stairs into the drawing- 
room, which communicated by folding-doors 
with the room where were sitting mother and 
daughters. 

“Pinkie! What a name!” continued the 
first speaker. ‘*Who ever heard of such a 
name, except for a dog?” 

‘‘Her name is Priscilla,” replied the mother, 
‘‘but Pinkie was given to her by her father, 
wher she was a little girl, on account of her 
pink cheeks.” 

‘‘Well, I shall call her Priscilla.” 

‘And I too.” 

“Your father will not like it,” said Mrs. 
Bent. ‘But we must go down.” 

A swift rush of three women down the 
staircase, three loud exclamations of dismay 
at the sight of the empty reception room, 
looks of Sony and a ieotharel whisper of 
vexation. 

‘‘How stupid of Ben! 
she heard—” 

These were the next scenes in the swift lit- 
tle drama which here began so inauspiciously 
under Mr. Silas Bent’s roof this morning. 
And next to these followed one which seemed 
almost a justification of all that the Misses 
Bent had said in regard to their cousin. 
Slowly rising to her feet, grasping her um- 
brella firmly in her left hand, rose a tall, an 
exceedingly tall, young woman, who ex- 
claimed in a nasal voice : 

‘Well, I was jest a comin’ to look ye up. 
I didn’t know as that fine black gentleman o’ 
yourn had condescended to let you know I 
was here. I’m most tired to death, I tell 
you; four days an’ four nights in the cars is 
enough to kill an ox. But I'll be all right’s 
soon’s I get my coffee. I reckon breaktast’s 
all cleared away by this time, but I don’t 
want much, only a cup of coffee, if the cook 
hain’t thrown it out. I'm real glad to see 
you. I ‘spose uncle got my letter, didn’t 
he?” 

And pausing in her breathless speech, 
pretty Priscilla Bent looked sheepishly into 
the faces of her equally shamefaced relatives. 
If they had not been too guiltily disturbed in 
their own minds by fears of having been over- 
heard in their inhospitable comments, they 
might have detected a strange look on their 
Kansas cousin's face, a mixture of twinkle and 
terror. But they saw, heard nothing except 
what so tho ly corroborated their worst 
fears. Even Mrs. Bent herself, who had re- 
solved beforehand to be thoroughly kind to 
the child of her husband's favorite brother, 


Ilow can 
your own 


Do you suppose 





was thrown off her balance, and in spite of 





herself, the welcome she gave was curt and 
cool. 

But nothing appeared to daunt the terrible 
Pinkie. Radiant good humor shone in her 
face ; her tongue ran like a clapper, and when 
the dinner party was mentioned, Pinkie 
cried : 

“Not much! I ain't too tired, I'll just 
bunk down and by 6 o'clock I'll be fresh as a 
rooster! We don’t often get a chance toa 
regular dinner party out in Emporia, and I 
don’t mean to miss one this winter. Say— 
shall I wear my very best? I’ve read about 
the kind of clothes you New Yorkers wear to 
dinners. But I’ve got some A No. 1 gowns, 
I tell you. Now, you just show me my room, 
and I'll go straight to bed an’ stay there till 
dinner time. You let your black man bring 
me up a tumbler of milk, will ye, along about 
1 o’clock, and a doughnut or hard tack. 
I'm used to eatin’ heartily in the middle o’ 
the day.” 

When the door was finally shut upon 
Pinkie, her aunt and cousins exchanged 
looks. 

‘‘Horrible!” cried the youngest daughter, 
Carrie. ‘‘It’s worse than I ever conceived. 
How could papa send for her?” 

‘‘He has not seen her since she was 10 
years old,” said Mrs. Bent, dismally. ‘Ot 
course he could not dream she would be like 
this. He has always said her mother was a 
charming woman; and they lived in Europe 
for several years when she was little. It is 
horrible, iris! 

‘**Bunk down!’” ejaculated the eldest 
daughter, Sophia. 

‘* *Fresh as a rooster!’ ” echoed Carrie. 
‘‘Mamma, I shall go to bed myself and be too 
ill to appear to-night. I never can live 
through it; never! I don’t believe Mr. 
Morris will ever cross our threshold again.” 

‘Then he is welcome to stay away,” said 
Mrs. Bent, hotly. 

While this distressed consultation was go- 
ing on between Mrs. Bent and her daughters, 
Pinkie, safe-locked in her room, was holding 
one with herself. Tears sparkled in her eyes, 
but her face was full of mirth. 

“T will!” she muttered. 
It will be good enough for them. I know I 
can. It will teach them a good lesson. But 
I'll have to work like a Trojan to get the 
dress ready. Let me see what I have got 
that will do? Ha! I have it! That old 
tableau dress will be just the thing.” 

‘*How lucky I brought it!” she chuckled, 
as she shook out the folds of a white muslin 
made in the most antiquated country fashion. 
‘‘Now I can go to sleep and rest easy for an 
hour, ‘awkward and dowdy.’ ‘That is what I 
shall be,” and in five minutes mischievous 
Pinkie Bent was sound asleep. 

Anxiety and vexation had made Carrie ill, 
and it was with a most unbecothing flush on 
her harassed face that she appeared in the 
drawing room a few moments before the din- 
ner hour. There sat the cousin from Kansas ! 
Was ever such a figure seen ina New York 
drawing-room before ? 

A plain white muslin, made in the shepherd- 
ess style, very full and very short, scarlet 
stockings, a broad scarlet sash, and worst of 
all, on the head a turban of white muslin, 
with a scarlet poppy flaunting in tront! 

This was what the malicious Pinkie had 
done with herself, malicious Pinkie, whose 
trunks were full of exquisite French gowns, 
such as her cousins had never owned, and not 
often seen. She knew at least that the opals 
on her soft white neck would command a cer- 
tain sort of respect, even from her inhospita- 
ble relatives. 

‘*Thank heaven she wore them. 


“TI will do it! 


That will 


show people she at least has money. That 
necklace couldn't have cost less than 
$1,000.” 

“Yes,” replied Pinkie, nonchalantly. 


‘*Ma likes ’em best of all she’s got. They're 
ma’s. I like flowers better. I’m great on 
artificial flowers ; always wear ‘em every day.” 

The guests were already arriving, Mr. 
Bent himself among them, he having, accord- 
ing to the fashion of New York business men, 
arrived home only in time to dress for dinner. 
His heart was so full of affectionate welcome 
for his niece, whom he remembered well as a 
beautiful child of ten, only half a dozen years 
ago, that he did not at first note anything but 
the lovely uplifted eyes, and the affectionate 
voice. 

As the dinner progressed, even unobser- 
vant Mr. Bent became aware that his niece's 
attire was not what it should be, and that her 
voice was too loud. 

‘*But the women folks can soon straighten 
that all out, and the child’s as pretty as a 
picture.” 

So also thought the Hon. Mr. Morris, who, 
to Carrie’s vexation, on being told by her 
that the young lady in white was a cousin, 
who had arrived most inopportunely from 
Kansas, had exclaimed : 

‘From Kansas! How delighted I am. 
That is the State of all others | am most in- 
terested in seeing. I am going out there in 
the spring.” 

‘If all the Kansas ladies have so wonderful 
a complexion as your cousin, that is another 
reason for visiting the region. Pray, present 
me to her, will you? I should like to ask her 
many questions. Perhaps, ah—” he stam- 
mered, with the curious mixture of diflidence 
and audacity one so often sees in Englishmen, 
‘‘perhaps your mother will be so very good as 
to let me have the pleasure of sitting by her 
side at dinner—that is, if it will not disar- 
range your plans.” 

‘‘[ am quite sure mamma will not. relin- 
quish the pleasure of having you chiefly to 
herself at dinner,” quickly responded Carrie, 
her heart full of anger and mortification. 

Nevertheless, several times in the course 
of the dinner, Mr. Morris heard the shrill 
voice, and thought to himself: 

‘What a pity the American voice is so 
high pitched.” 

When the gentlemen joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room, Mr. Morris looked eagerly 
for the Kansas cousin. Not seeing her, he 
accosted Mrs. Bent with true English bluff- 
ness : 

“I don’t see your niece from Kansas; I 
hope she has not gone; I was counting on 
talking with her all the rest of the evening.” 

With mingled resentment and confusion, 
Mrs. Bent replied : 

‘‘My niece went up-stairs immediately after 
dinner.” 

In truth, Mrs. Bent was in a state of ner- 
vous bewilderment. Without for a moment 
suspecting the real reason of Pinkie’s with- 
drawal, she had perceived that the girl was 
greatly moved as she came swiftly to her 
when they were entering the drawing-room. 

‘Aunt, I must ask you to excuse me. I am 
going up-stairs to change my dress. I was 
not dressed as I should have been.” 

‘‘Never mind, child, never mind.” 

Pinkie was gone. 

It did not take long for her to finish her 
transformation touches. The dainty white 
surah silk, with billowy reaches of white lace 
from belt to hem, the soft, clinging gloves to 
the shoulders, the opal bracelets, the white 
ostrich feather fan, the white satin slippers— 
all were in readiness. But at last Pinkie’s 
heart failed her. 

“Tt was a shameful trick to play on them. 
I shall cry; I know I shall, and I'd rather die 
than cry before that Englishman.” 

At last she stole down slowly, hesitatingly. 
Black Ben caught sight of her first, and reeled 
back with excitement. 

It was an unerring instinct which led 
Pinkie, on entering the drawing-room, to 
glide swiftly to her uncle's side, and putting 
both hands into his, say: 

“Dear Uncle Silas, won't you make my 
peace with aunt, and ask your friends here to 
forgive me for eg em x at your dinner? ” 

Before she had half-finished speaking, the 
company had gathered close around her. 

‘1 must say,” began Mrs. Bent, in an 
angry tone. 

But Pinkie went on resolutely : 

“I could not resist the temptation to live 
up to the New Yorkers’ idea of a Kansas 
girl, just for an hour or two. You know that 
I was exactly the sort of a person you all ex- 
pect to see from the West.” She gathered 
courage as she saw smiles. ‘Yes, you all 
know it,” embracing the group in her appeal- 
ing glance, ‘‘and we out West all know it. 
Then, forgive me. You ask them to forgive 
me, dear Uncle Silas, won’t you? ” 

But Uncle Silas was laughing too heartily. 
He bent over and kissed her forehead. 

‘‘] ask them to forgive me for kissing you,” 
he said. ‘A capital joke, Pinkie!” 

“The best bit of acting I ever saw,” cried 
the Hon. Mr. Morris; ‘‘quite clever, very 
neat. Upon my word, though, I do think 
now, really, Miss Bent, I should have seen 
through it; I don’t think you could have de- 
ceived me.” 

“I should not have tried,” replied Pinkie, 
very simply. 

Yet there was a certain indefinable some- 
thing in tone which made the Hon. Mr. Mor- 
ris change color. 

There are no words in which to describe 
the embarrassment of Mrs. Bent and her 
daughters. 

“Had Pinkie overheard what they said 
about her?” 

They sounded her as far as they dared. 
But they never found out. 

To only one person did Pinkie ever tell the 
whole. That was to the Hon. Mr. Morris, 
after she had been for some weeks his wife. 

“I thought it was so unjust in them, 
Frank,” she said; ‘‘so cruel. I'd just give 
them a lesson _ po them “oa that manners 
may be only skin deep—easily put on or put 
of. But Ta never have i hs, F coalie if 
I had seen you first—never. I wanted to 
run out of the room as soon as I saw you look 
at me.” 

«*You needn't to have,” replied the Hon. 
Mr. Morris, ‘‘for I thought as soon as my 
eyes fell on you, that I never seen 80 
lovely a face before.” 

“Did ou, really?” asked Pinkie. 

“Really,” answered the Hon. Mr. Morris. 


General Miscellany, 


THE OLD HOUSE ON THE NEW 
STREET. 





BY DINAH MARIA CRAIK, 





It used to be so quiet, 
It looked so pretty and green; 
The larks hymned high in its clear blue sky 
With thrushes’ notes between. 
And from its doors and windows 
Life’s morning songs were heard, 
As pure as bluest heaven, 
As blithe as any bird. 


Can these be the self-same windows, 
And that the very door? 
And this full street our green lane, where feet 
Once walked that will walk no more? 
And that old grapevine, struggling 
To put forth town-bred leaves. 
Did I once, once gather its clusters 
Beneath our happy eaves? 


O poor old house of my girlhood! 
© strange, ghost-haunted way! 

Here street by street the tall mansions meet, 
But the ve Bensie white with May, 

The scents of the August evenings, 
The nightingale’s soft June song, 

Gone, gone! All are dead and departed, 
Like the days when we were young. 


Yet by the old house I linger, 
And my heart grows faint and weak ; 

The carriages roar like a sea without shore, 
And the railroad engines shriek ; 

And I'm tired, tired, tired of the noises, 
With the life-long silence below ; 

And I almost wish I had followed 
The way all the rest did go. 


And I would I had tears, but they came not, 
The smooth smiles come instead. 

Oh, the careless words that cut like swords! 
Oh, the stones we get for bread! 

So I take up the old, old burden— 
Long carrying makes it sweet; 

And silently go on my journey 
To the House where all paths meet. 





WOMEN IN THE STREET-CARS, 

Women are generally more self-possessed 
than men. They think more of dress than 
men do, care more for what the world says 
about them than men do, are more suscepti- 
ble of flattery, and are not so much disposed 
to communicate their actual age, 
mind, heart, or health. When, therefore, 
one chances to be brought face to face with a 
woman who is absolutely transparent, it is an 
interesting and refreshing sondliy. 

Did you ever see one? A few, perhaps. 

Have you not now and then been startled 
by the young woman in the street-car who 
comes in with another young woman and 
plumps herself right down by your side as if 
she did not care whether she knocked you 
over or not, and then begins to narrate the 
stirring incidents in her lite for the fortnight 
just past? She does not whisper into the 
other young woman’s ear. She talks out in 
front with the rush of a spring shower, and 
throws in a garnish of laughter that moves 
the snoozing old gentleman in the corner and 
causes him to open his eyes with a start, and 
cheer up as if he had been hit by an electric 
current. 

The fluffy, severe-featured and much-expe- 
rienced diplomatic old dowager on the other 
side looks askant, and the chipper young man 
opposite crosses his legs, thrusts the head of 
his cane into his mouth, and brightens like a 
May morming. ‘They all hear. 

Even the rumble of the wheels or the din of 
a thousand passing vehicles does not drown 
the voice of the voluble young woman. It is 
a warm day and she breaks out ever and anon 
into a fit of fanning herself. She accident- 
ally punches you in the cheek, says, "75. 
beg your pardon,” and goes right on. She 
throws her head back, puts one small foot 
over the other, and is serenely and beautifully 
unconscious that she is the focus of every- 
body’s gaze and the sensation of the moment. 

There are women who talk to be heard, 
who watch and listen tor the effect. She is 
not of that kind. She is as innocent of the- 


corner. 
body else than the companions she is talking 
to is interested in her story or not, or whether 


would make remarks about it or not, or wheth- 
er people like her or don't like her. Women 
are not only more self-conscious than men, but 
they can be more unconscious also. 

The heroine I am writing about is one of 
this last kind. She goes to an extreme that 
beats the majority of her own sex and all of 
the sex opposite. You never saw a man who 
would sit down in a crowded street-car and 
talk out that way about his personal experi- 
ences, hopes, fears and felicities. It is only 
the young, frisky maiden who ever becomes 
so far removed trom the irksome, restraining 
conventionalities of life. 


JOSH BILLINGS’S DOG. 


a Party of College Boys at one Trade. 

The New York Tribune tells of Josh Bill- 
ings that once tramping with a yellow dog as 
his companion, he fell among some Yale boys 
in a Connecticut village hotel. They took 
him for a farmer from way-back, and set out 
to have some fun with him. On their enquir- 
his wife and children, Josh, with counter- 
of his family and farm. 

“Of course you 
asked one of the boys. 

“Yes, the Lord be praised, and my father 
and grandfather before me.” 

‘*Now, I suppose you wouldn't tell a lie,” 
said one of the students. 

‘*Not for the world.” 

‘‘What will you take for that dog?” point 
ing to Josh's cur, which was crouching be- 
neath his chair. 

**T won't take $20 for that dog.” 

‘Twenty dollars ! 
twenty cents.” 

‘IT assure you I would not take 820 for 
him.” 

**Come, my friend,” said the student, who, 
fan with the old man. ‘Now you say you 
won't tell a lie for the world. Let me see if 
you will not do it for $20. Ill give you $20 
for your dog.” 

“I'll not take it.” 

*“*You will not? Here! Let me see if this 
will not tempt you to a lie,” added the stu- 


which he built up in small piles on the table. 

Josh was sitting by the table with his hat in 
his hand, apparently unconcerned. 

*“‘There,” added the student, ‘‘there are 
$20, all in silver; I will give you that for the 
animal.” 

Josh quietly raised his hat to the edge of 


all the money into it, except one half dollar, 
and then exclaimed : 

‘TI won't take your $20! Nineteen and a 
half is as much as that dog is worth; he is 
your property.” 

PERFECT HAPPINESS. 

One day when I was out in the woods with 

a companion, ready to shoot a parrot or a 


capture a yellow snake—when, in short, we 
were trying by any means to kill a tropical 
day—we found ourselves unexpectedly on the 
border of some cleared ground. 

In this opening were growing two or three 
plantains, two or three yams, pumpkins of 
some size, and sweet potatoes. but the most 
remarkable object was a shed about six feet 
long and three feet broad, coming up to the 
ridge some two and a-half feet high in the 
centre of its length, and resting on the ground 
at both sides. Its transverse section was a 
triangle. 

The construction was simple in the ex- 
treme. Branches of trees, roughly trimmed, 
were set up in pairs, at distances between the 
pairs of two feet or thereabout. Each stick 
had been run into the ground at one end; at 
the other, that is to say, at the ridge of the 
shed, it was bound by a withe to its ally. A 
few smaller wattles were interwoven among 
the principals, and the outside covered with 
palm thatch. 

There was scarcely time to remark the 
ashes of a fire, an old iron pot near the end of 
the shed, before a grizzled woolly head was 
protruded, the owner of which was, of course, 
prostrate, or he could not have lain under the 
thatch. He proved to be an African; and 
when he perceived that his visitors meant no 
harm to him, he crept out. This interesting 
person had, it seemed, been set free at the | 
general emancipation, and, not seeing the ad- 
vantage of doing any more work, and not 
caring for society, had squatted on the out- 
skirts of a property and built himself the 
habitation just described. 
His supellix consisted of the iron pot afore- 
said and a hollow bamboo for water, with a 
cover to it and a string to hold it or hang it 
by. His carpet, bed, or whatever it ought to 
be called, was sedge obtained from some 
neighboring pond. He informed us that he 
raised his own ‘‘bread-kind’—i. e¢., yams, 
plantains, &c.—and that he sustained himself 
therewith, cooking some of the food in the 
iron pot. His fire, which we bad at first 
thought to be a heap of cold ashes, was really 
alive, and cracked up on being fanned with a 
lantain leaf. He could manage generally to 
Loe it going, but if it failed, he had to go 
some way to the nearest but to beg a little 
fire, which he would carry back in a calibash. 
His machete, or small cutlass, served for hor- 
ticultural purposes and for dinner knife, and 
an old hoe sutliced him for planting. - 

In this calm retreat he passed his days, 
liable to ejectment, but not in much danger 
of it.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Guytixng Beauties or OxLp Gtass.-- 
Singularly enough, examinations made of the 
painted windows, so celebrated as works of 
artistic genius and skill, of the old Cathedrals 
ot England and Continental Europe, show 





that their superiority consists really in the in- 


wild pig, to cut down a cabbage tree or to | 


state of 


feited simplicity, gave them a graphic account | “¢ é 
| nished or unfurnished, as the case may be, 


Why, he’s not worth | 


with his companions, was bent on having some | 


dent, producing a small bag of half dollars, | 


the table, and, as quick as thought, scraped | 


atric display as the violet that blooms in a | 
She never stops to think whether any- | 


they ougkt to hear it or not, or whether they | 


| 


| ordinarily 


How the Genial Humorist Sold his Dog and | 


feriority of the glass, its richness in the pov- 
erty of i's constituents, in the very perfection 
of its uneven thickness, and in the imperfec- 
tions of its surface and its body, all covered, 
as they are, by the accumulating dust of ages, 
and honey-combed by the corroding effect of 
time. Like the facets of a diamond or ruby, 
each little wave and thread and blister be- 
comes, by interference, refraction and reflec- 
tion of the light which plays upon it, a new 
source of the gem-like brilliance, harmony 
and beauty which distinguish the painted glass 
of former centuries. The glass-makers of 
America and England now aim to reproduce 
the perfection of this old glass by reproducing 
its imperfections. 





THEY GOT UP A BOAT RACE. 


One summer night, Nat Goodwin and 
Johnny Morrissey, a son of the pugilist Con- 
gressman, were in Saratoga, and both were 
‘*strapped,” as they had both blown in their 
respective allowances. 

They were looking for some way in which 
to raise the wind, and finally they arranged a 
boat race between Riley and a local oarsman. 
They promised Riley a good round sum if he 
would fall out of his boat at the farther end 
of the course, and allow his opponent to win. 


square race. 
Well, the day came, and it was arranged 
that Johnny was to sell pools, and Nat bid in 
all the pools on the local oarsman. 
They had counted on about 1000 specta- 
tors, but something was going on in the town, 
and the crowd numbered 10,000. Every one 


dated them, (on paper,) taking every ‘short 
end.” 

Before the race, Nat had bet his ‘‘wind” 
against $8000 in the pool box, which Mor- 
rissey kept under his arm. When the word 
was given, Riley shot ahead like a whirlwind, 
and the conspirators began to think that they 
were getting what is known in the sporting 
circles as ‘‘the double cross.” 

Nat was gazing at Riley through a field 
glass, as were many of the spectators, when, 


boat, and made a beautiful dive into the wa- 
ter. 
leveled on him, and there was a cry from the 
crowd. Johnny and Nat jumped from the 
grand stand with the pool box, and made for 
the woods, witl: a howling mob at their heels ; 
but they escaped to a place of safety, divided 
the money, and left for the Adirondacks on 
the first train. 

John Morrissey had to make good all of 
the money bet, but he said: 

‘It’s worth that amount to get rid of those 
boys for a few weeks.”—Chicago Herald. 


A NORWEGIAN FARM-HOUSE. 

The first impression of an ordinary Nor- 
wegian farmstead is not very favorable. A 
cluster of houses, 
around a large dwelling house, which gener- 
ally looks somewhat dilapidated. But this 
appearance is deceptive: for the walls being 
of wood, they look old in a few years and be- 


The roof is of the same material, or, in the 


| case of the principal building, either of red 


tile or slab. Sometimes the dwelling house 
is painted white, when the effect is to relieve 
the sombre aspect of the group. ‘The walls 
are usually stout and thoroughly waterproof, 
plank about four inches thick being used in 
their construction. ‘These planks are placed 
edgewise on one another, crossed and coun 





with dry moss. A skin ef thin wood is plac- 
ed over the outside, while the interior is Fined 
smoothly with boards. Inside there is an air 
of comfort and cleanliness. <A table stands 
in the centre of the chief room, and along the 
wall a bench runs, which serves for chairs, 
of which there is usually a deficiency. From 
pots on the floor ivy is sometimes trained up- 
ward to the roof, giving the room a festive 
and refreshing look. Not infrequently the 
worthy farmer is proud to have the dresses of 
his daughters hung in conspicuous positions, 
in order that swains who call may see 
in case of a matrimonial alliance. The cow- 
houses are generally an improvement on those 
usually seen in England and Scotland. ‘The 
building is larger and more space is allowed 
to each animal, while a clean wooden floor is 
beneath the cattle. Little or no 
bedding is given. The level of the cow-house 
is in most cases raised high enough to allow 
of a space beneath, into which the refuse is 
regularly swept through an opening in the 
floor.—Chambers’ Journal. 


LIVING IN WASHINGTON, 


Washington life in any form is costly. It 


| was not so in the old times, or even as late as 


ing with affected interest after the health of | 


belong to the church?” | 


| ed. 


| have meals brought to one’s rooms by a cater- 





but at last the rich and fashion- 


have 


the seventic 8, 
able visitors 
in Newport. One way 
to live in Washington, of course, is to go to a 


They knew he could beat the local man in a | 


He had forgotten that any glasses were | 





wanted to bet on Riley, and Nat accommo- | 


| rude as they can be! 


“I gave her the forty dollars, of cours. 
Please kick mea few hundred times.”"—WN. Y. 
Star. 





Everypay KnowLepGe Wantep.—Car 
Tester at Central Depot, to his little son.— 
“What are you studying in school now-a- 
days?” 

on.—‘*Readin’ ’ritin’ and jography.” 

Father.—**What’s jography ?” 

Son.—‘‘Something that teaches you how to 
go anywhere.” 

Father.—**Well, how would you start to 
go to Milwaukee - your jography ?” 

Son.—‘‘Can’t tell you.” 

Father.—-‘‘Well, you'd better tell your 
teacher to dro » Jography and let you come 
down here and study the railroad maps on 
the walls and ‘folders,’ then you'll learn how 
to go somewhere.” — Utica Observer. 





Prov. WrenERACHNITZEL.—‘“'I vas going 
to give mea penefit goncert. Could I sold 
you a few tickets? Von dollar each.” 

Victim.—‘‘Yes; you may give me ten 
tickets.” 


Prof. W.—‘Vell, I tell you vot Ido. You 
gife me fife dollars, unt I vont gife me no 
goncert. Den ve both make money. Ain't 


it ?"—Chicago Rambler. 





“Uncie Joun, I thought your cows were 
well bred ?” 

‘Of course they are, my dear. They are 
Alderneys, and I have their pedigree from 
way back.” 

“I don't care about that. They are not 
well bred. One of them just chased me out 
of the pasture lot, and I think they are just as 
!"—New York Graphic. 





Ir knocks all the gilt off the gingerbread 
of an editor's life to know that when he has 
written a fiery and brilliant article denounc- 
ing tyranny, and exposing slavery, he will 
have to go home and split kindling wood for 


| his wife, and shine his mother-in-law’s boots 


to his astonishment, the favorite arose in his | 


small and aged, crowd | 


come blotched and seared by the weather. | 


tersunk at the angles and calked in the seams | 


—Fall River Advance. 


“Yars, sir, she’s seven-eighths Jersey, an’ 
ye may ask Squire Un'erwood, ur eny of ‘em 
round here, an’ they’ll tell ye so.” 

‘‘Seven-eighths Jersey. Well, what's the 
other eighth ?” 

‘‘Why—er—that's cow, of course.” 





Two Michigan hunters mistook a woman 
in a cranberry bog, for a bear, one day last 
week, and shot and killed her. 


__ This is rough on the Michigan woman, and | 
if she really looks like that, she should stay 


in the house during bear season. 


“I pon’? think my religion will be any ob- 
stacle to our union,” he urged; “I am a 
Spiritualist.” 

‘I am afraid it will,” she replied. ‘Papa 
is a Prohibitionist, you know.”—Exchanye. 





Advertisements, 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. Y 


THE BEST EVIDENCE. 


HE FOLLOWING ARE STATEMENTS 
of such as know by experience. Read them and 


you can but be convinced of the great value of VEGE 
TINE. 
cured 

“I write to say that seven bottles of your VEGE 









Don’t suffer with disease, but try it and be 


| TINE have completely cured me from a very severe 


| case of scrofula. 


Iam now free from all sores, and 


| can work as well as ever, and think VEGETINE is a 


done their perfect work | 
| there, as in Paris and 


godsend, and no one ought to do without it.” 
“I have used your blood purifier in my family for 


that | over two years, and will pronounce it, for scrofula and 
iat | 


the damsels are well provided with garments | 


piles, the best remedy in existence.” 

‘Last March my husband got me a bottle of VEGE- 
riIN#, and before I had finished taking it I found re- 
lief; the second and third bottles gave me still fur 
ther relief, and I heartily recommend it to all females 
suffering from female weakness.” 

“I believe VEGETINE has entirely cleansed every 
taint of scrofula from my system, and I desire to have 
this statement published, so that other sufferers may 
find relief, as they surely will do if they try VEGE 
TINE.” 

“My wife suffered for a length of time with a sero/ 
on the leg. She took 
VEGETINE. The results were surprising. 
her, while all the former remedies failed to give satis 


ula sore 


several bottles of 
It cured 


faction.” 

“It is the best blood purifier I ever tried. 
It took the 
It gave me a clear skin. 
got scrofula humors should try it.”’ 


It wil 
sores and humors off my 
Everybody who has 


cure scrofula 


face. 


“For a great many years I have been a sufferer from 


| rheumatism, and since I commenced using the VEGE 


hotel, and this way is not so very much cost- | 


lier than others, after all. 
to buy or rent a house outright. 

But by far the larger part of the visiting 
contingent seek a suite of rooms, either fur- 


with board. A suite of two or three rooms in 
any desirable location will cost a man and 


Another way is | 


wite all the way from $80 to $150 a month. | 


Very stylish apartments will run still higher. 
Board ranges trom $20 to $50 a month for 
each individual. 

There is one other way of living peculiar to 
Washington, which is extensively used, but 
which cannot be conscientiously recommend- 
This is to take a suite without board and 


er. There are many of these caterers here, 
and they do their work as well as it is possi- 
ble in the nature of the case. They charge 
only about $25 a month apiece, and furnish 
an abundance of good food as expeditiously 
as they can. But the inconveniences and 
drawbacks of the plan are obvious. 

The food has to be cooked at the caterer’s 
headquarters and carried in teams to his pat- 
rons’ homes. ‘Then the table has to be set and 
the viands extracted from the vehicle and 
placed upon the dishes. By this time all the 
cooked articles have become cold and must be 
heated again over the fire or an alcohol lamp. 
All the courses are brought in at once, and 
while one is being eaten, the next is cooling 
and becoming spoiled. In fact, the whole 
meal is spoiled before it reaches the house. 








A DrumMer’s Views or DrumMers.— 
**Facts—I’ll fill your paper with facts enough | 
to knock you siliy.” 

‘‘Let em go.” 

“Well, I say; I'm atravelling man. Com- | 
mercial tourist. Drummer. We have two | 
or three Associations. I belong to ‘em all. 
We number 150,000, and we're kicking. 
Kicking about sleeping-car porters. Wait 
till you see what we'll do about it at our next 
meeting. We're going to resolve not to pay 
‘em a cent. Now, look here; out of our 
150,000, two-thirds of us, or 100,000, travel 
two hundred nights in the year. Ain't that 


so? Well, there’s 100,000 0n the road to- 
night. They'll give the porters a quarter 


each; that’s $25,000 a night, two hundred 
nights, $5,000,000 a year. The sleeping-car 
companies have figured on this, and only pay 
the porters fifteen dollars a month. They're 
fly. And, mind you, this doesn’t count in 
the other travellers. Put that in, will you? 
Say, where did you get that five-cent torch? 
Here, take a good one. I’ve gota box of 
‘em charged up as allowance on damaged 
freight.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Ait and Lumor., 





From Columbus Dispatch. 
WESTWARD, HO! 


“Oh, where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 
I’m going to Bismarck, sir,’’ she said, 
“A town far away in Dakota.” 


“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“There are too many men there now,” she said, 
“T am told, for the feminine quota.” 


“And what will you do there, my pretty maid?” 
“Oh, that was settled long since, sir,”’ she said. 
“I shall marry a wealthy young farmer.” 


“Are you going alone there, my pretty maid?” 
*“There’s a couple of thousand behind me,” she said, 
“But I am the charmingest charmer.” 


“Oh, why don’t you marry here, my pretty maid?” 
‘Cause no one has asked me to, sir,’’ she said, 
“And I am a couple and twenty.” 


“But why do you hurry so, my pretty maid?” 
“tis a race for a man, you know, sir,” she said, 
“And I must get there while they’re plenty.” 





MAKING UP A SHORTAGE. 

‘Just to think of it,” he growled, with dis- 
gust written on every line of his face. ‘I 
was coming out of St. Louis the other day, 
and, the car being crowded, I gave half of 
my seat to a demure little widow.” 

“bet how do you know that she was a wid- 
ow ?” 

‘She told me so. She said she was awful- 
ly afraid of being robbed, and, knowing by 
my face that 1 was an honest man, she want- 
ed me to take charge of her portmonnaie until 
we reached Chicago.” 

**And you did ?” 

“Am | nota fool? Yes, I did; andas she 
passed it over she sweetly said : 

‘**There’s exactly ninety dollars in the 
pocket-book.” 

“We rode to Chicago without leaving our 
seats. As we ran into the city I handed her 
the purse. She opened it and counted the 
"— 

***Why, there isn’t but fifty dollars here !° 
she said, as she looked up at me. 

‘* ‘But I haven't taken any.’ 

*«*Well, I am forty dollarsshort. Perhaps 
you can explain it to the police.’” 

‘And what did you doo” 





TINE have had but very little trouble from it.” 


“T have tried many remedies, but none cured the 
face and neck. After using two or 
bottles of VEGETUNE, the humor was entirely 


I do certainly believe it is the 


humor on my 
three 
cured. best medicine 
for all impurities of the blood that there is in the land.” 
“In nervous debility itis invaluable, and I recom 
mend it to all who may need an invigorating, reno 


’ 


vating tonic.’ 





COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 


PYLE, 






me BEST THING KNOWN x 
WASHING+" BLEACHING. 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
eop6 ~—_ 


EAT AND BE MERRY! 


The Terror of American Civilization, the 
bane of this world’s woes, the foe of 
all happiness, often changing the 
entire disposition of thousands, 
making homes miserable, 
and sending to an etrly 
grave countless num- 
bers, called 


DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, 
YURED and thoroughly eradicated, and the sick 
J made happy, by the never failing New Discov 

ery, Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. INDIGESTION 
never to be feared; 100,000 bottles sold and no 
failures. Sold by all first-class Druggists in the 
United States. Coste but 50 cents; the money 
returned if not satisfied with the result. Physi 
cians astonished at their patients, remarkable 
cures, who, after years of dosing with Pepsine, 
Bismuth, and Strychnine, and trying the scalding 
or hot water treatme! vained thetr health 









pwn to their kind 
before the people, 
yutas a cure within the 


ember the name and do 








10t 
reach of all 


not be deceived. Call for the New 
Discovery, Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 
No cheap rum tonic or herb drink, and not re- 
quiring one to adopt the starvation idea of diet 
ing, but allowing you to eat regularly your meals, 


using the medicine as dire | r each, and a 
cure always fellows its use. Try one bottle 
and be happy once more. Prepared and 
compounded by Chas, H, Morse, originator, 
Holliston, Mass, (25 years experience), and 
each and every bottle given personal care in its 
preparation. Youcan and will be cured. 

Thousands given up to die praise its 
wonderful effect. 


A NEW DISCOVERY, 
Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esga., 
ton, Mass. 





Proprietor, Hc llis- 


WEEKS & Porrer and Gro. C. Goon- 





| 











Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JONSON & LORD, Props., Burlington, Vt. 
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Read what the people 

say concernin the 

ability of Dr. Thomas’ 

Eclectric Oil, to cure 

asthma, catarrh, croup, 

colds. etc. Mrs, Dora 

Koch of Buffalo, says: 

“ For croup it is decid- 
edly efficacious." (Mrs. Jacob Mellisor of Marion. 
Ohio, says the same thing.] 5S. S. Graves, Akron, 
N. Y., writes; ‘“* Had asthma of the worst kind, 
took one dose of Thomas’ Eclectric Oil and was 
relieved in a few minutes. Would walk five miles 
for this medicine and pay $5 a bottle for it."" Drug 
gist C. R. Hall, Grayville, fit., says: “ Cured an ul 
cerated throat for me in twenty-four hours."" “ Sat 
up in bed and coughed till the clothing was wet 

with perspiration. My 

wife insisted that I use 

Thomas’ Eclectric Oil, 

The first teaspoonful 

RELIRVaep me.” E. H, 

Perkins, Creek Centre, 

N. Y., Thomas’ Ectec- 

tric Oil ts alsoa Tir- 

Tor external applica- 

tion for rheumatism, 

cuts,scalds, burns, bites, 

bruises,etc. When visi- 

ting the druggist, ask 

him what he knows of 

Dr. Thomas’ Eclectric 

Oil; if he has been 

longin the dru 

trade, be sure he will 

speak highly of it, 


Worked Wonders, 

“ My daughter was very bad off on account of 
acold and pain in her lungs. Dr. Thomas’ Eelec- 
One 
This medi- 


cine has worked wonders in our family.” Alvah 


tric Oil cured her in twenty-four hours. 


of the boys was cured of sore throat, 


Pinckney, Lake Mohopac, N. Y. 
YOU CAN DYE ANYTHING 
ANY COLOR 
With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, OL OR 
fall. 82 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dye bogk. Gold 
Silver, Copper and Bronze Paints for any use—only 1 ; 
cents a pk’ ge. ROSON sell or we send mh g 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, ¥t 

Steopss 





Without doubt the best porous plaster made. 
‘When applied to any kind of pain or soreness. 
instant relief is felt. Sore and tired muscles, 
weak back or sides, sharp pains, sore chest and 











PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthless Imitations. 

Indispensable 
“Chichester's Baghek* aid take nc other eaeeist for 
ry . to Pa Pi rate letter by return mail. 
aAit sm adiszon Square, Phitease Pa. 
AtD ata, N. ES rade supplied Geo. 
Geodate & Co., Sag A a . 
ly44 


Win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


I NEQUALLED IN 
Tone Touch Workmanship and Durability, 


WILLIAM BKNABE & ©O. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole 
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Agent, 178 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV Tr 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 
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C:B.&0.R.R. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City 
it connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. tt is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six qreat States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 

towns 
From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and OQmaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denve,, 
Kansas City and St. Pau), 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Soutnwest. 
Its equipment is complete and first class iw every 
particular, and at all important points Interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety 
For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
Tr J. POTT ist V.P.&G M MICA 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. M CHicac 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aart 
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Sawing Made Easy. 
MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING M4CHINE 


SENT ON 
380 DAYS’ 


m 6TEST TRIAL. 






ing camps, wood-yards, farmer: getting out 
.and all surts of log@-cutling—ét is earivated, 


Por k de 


stove woo 






Thousands sald yearly, A boy of 16 can saw logs fast and 
easy ‘Immense saving of labor and money. Write 
for elegantly illustrated catalogue in 6 brilliant colors, 
also brilliantly dlilumu woster in 5 colora FOS. 


nts_ Wantec buy m 
NARCH MF'G CO,, 
Vteopt6 

A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 


Purijies as well as Reautifies the Skin; no 


) 206 State St., Chicago, TL 





other Cosmetic will do it, 
Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 


les, Moth-Patch.- 
es, Rash and Skin 
diseases, and ev- 
ery blemish ou 
beauty, and de 
fies detection. It 
has stood the test 
of thirty years, 
and is so harm 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prep- 
aration is proper- 
ly made Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name, 
distinguish- 
A ed Dr. L. A. 
Sayre, said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient “As 
you ladies will use them, I re ‘(louraud's 
Cream’ ax the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”” One bottle will last six months, using it every 
day. Also Poudre Subtile removes supertluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 
Mae M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Pr 
N.Y 
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ommend 


op., 48 Bond St., 


For sale by all druggists and Fat Goods Dealers 


throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe Bae Be 
ware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for arrest and 
proof of any one selling the same léteow2s 








3 NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD, FIRST CHOICE 
8TOCK.BOOK OF TERRITO 
tio a RY. ADDRESS, 
AND ATLAS. WITH STAMP, 
MARTIN GARRISON 

& CO., 


AGENTS. 


50 Hidden Name, etc. Perfumed Cards & Prize 
10e. CLINTON BROS, Clintonyiile, Conn. 
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BOSTON, Mass. 
52150 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or excesses. 
A book for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the Author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi- 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes- 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Tlustrative sam- 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gad medal awarded the 
author by the National Medical Association, to the 
President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso- 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respectfully re- 
ferred. 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relieh It will 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom The Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medic 
H. Parker, No. 4 Buliinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
€ Seeaee. Chronic and obstinate diseases that have 
baffled the skill of other physicians a spe- 
cialty. Such treated successfully, HE with- 
out an instance of failure. 

Mention this paper. at 











Milkmaid Brand. 





\NGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED 


Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes, Better for 
babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere, 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0, Box 3773. 


ILK. 
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